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Will the Catholic Church Control 
All Education and Culture in Italy? 


GEORGE LA PIANA 
Professor of Church History in Harvard University 
(From The Harvard Crimson] 


HE text of the agreement between the 

Vatican and Italy is a most astounding 
document of ecclesiastical pretensions on 
the one side and of amazing surrender of 
principles and state rights on the other. 

The agreement has three parts: a Treaty 
proper, a Financial Convention, and a 
Concordat. In all three of them there is 
a long series of grants made by Italy to 
the Vatican, of lands and buildings, of 
cash money and bonds, of privilege and 
exemptions for ecclesiastics and ecclesi- 
astical institutions, of rights of precedence 
to the canonical legislation over the civil 
legislation. In return, the Pope ‘declares 
the Roman question definitely and irrevo- 
ecably settled and therefore eliminated, and 
recognizes the Kingdom of Italy under the 
dynasty of Savoy with Rome the capital of 
the Italian state.” (Art. 26 of the Treaty.) 
That is all: a mere recognition of what 
has been already a fact since 1870. The 
Treaty proper creates the new Vatican city 
as an independent state which will take its 
place among the European nations in the 
system of international relations. 

If there had been no other concession, 
this Treaty, in spite of the heavy financial 
obligation imposed upon the Italian people 
and the change in the international juris- 


diction conditions of the Vatican, would 
have made little difference in the de facto 
situation. But besides the Treaty, there 
is a Concordat between Italy and the 
Vatican which has much more importance 
than the Treaty itself; for while the 
Treaty creates a small Vatican state that 
does not seriously affect the unity of Italy, 
the Concordat on the contrary creates 
within the Italian state, throughout all its 
cities and provinces, an enormous ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction which is a real state 
within a state and which is supreme in 
certain domains of public life. Let us 
consider for instance how the Concordat 
affects the system of public school educa- 
tion and cultural progress in general. 

The layman who reads the Concordat 
will find in it only one direct reference to 
this subject. the 26th article, in which it 
is provided that religious teaching “now 
imparted in the elementary schools be 
further developed in the middle schools,” 
according to the program to be fixed by 
and under the strict supervision of the 
ecclesiastical authority. By this, religious 
teaching along strictly Catholic lines be- 
comes compulsory in all the “Ginnasii” 
and “Licei,’”’ that is to say, in all the high 
schools and colleges. Teachers are to be 
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appointed and dismissed at the will of the 
ecclesiastical authority, whose approval of 
the texts is also required. 

These provisions with their compulsory 
character are far-reaching enough, but 
they do not tell the whole story. There 
are two articles (Art. 5 of the Concordat 
and Art. 23 of the Treaty) which indirectly 
secure to the Church a full and unlimited 
control over the whole system of public 
education and over the destinies of Italian 
cultural life. Article 5 of the Concordat 
establishes that all members of the clergy 
who have withdrawn from the Church, 
and, in general, all “those incurring cen- 
sure of the Church, cannot be employed in 
a teaching position or office.or employment 
in which they have immediate contact with 
the public.” 

The first part of this article, which af- 
fects former members of the clergy, will 
have the result that several hundreds 
among the best professors of universities, 
“Licei,” and “Ginnasii,” all of them men 
who have reached their position through 
the system of competition in scholarly 
achievements and who have held a con- 
spicuous place in the public schools for 
years, will be dismissed without considera- 
tion for their rights as citizens and schol- 
ars. But the second part of the article 
has an even wider significance. Any 
teacher who incurs an ecclesiastical cen- 
sure is to be dismissed. The list of such 
censures is rather imposing (Codex Juris 
Canonici, Can. 2255, and so on), and the 
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Kmerson’s Ministry Was But Three Brief Years 


It began in 1829; and then, for conscience’ sake, on the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, 
he withdrew from the Second Church in Boston, and thereafter his wisdom grew 
and his fame spread throughout the 


NE HUNDRED YEARS have elapsed 

since Ralph Waldo Emerson’s ordi- 
nation to the ministry and his installation 
as Junior Pastor of the Second Church 
and Society in Boston, which took place 
Wednesday, March 11, 1829. The anni- 
versary was recognized this year 


JESSIE E. DONAHUE 


reliance, the teaching that yet more light 
is to dawn, the proclamation that God is, 
not was.” 

Emerson was invited to the Second 
Church pulpit as colleague pastor with Dr. 
Henry Ware, Jr., at $1,200 a year, payable 


world 


father, Rev. William Emerson, by the First 
Chureh in Boston, which voted that he 
receive, ‘for his encouragement and sup- 
port, at the rate of fourteen dollars per 
week; also the parish dwelling house and 
twenty cords of wood,’ a salary later 

raised to $25 per week and 


at the morning service, Sunday, 
March 10, when the sermon was 
delivered by Dr. Frank S. C. 
Wicks of Indianapolis, on the 
subject “Emerson the Prophet.” 

“Who was the greatest Ameri- 
can?” asked Dr. Wicks. “Paine 
who planted the seeds of the 
idea of independence? Wash- 
ington who achieved it? Lincoln 
who preserved it? Or is it the 
thinker who plants truths that 
perennially rise into deeds? De- 
bate is impossible. We need 
both doers and thinkers, and, 
among thinkers, Emerson rises 
to the peak—the first among us 
to witness the sunrise of a 
dawning Truth, Emerson takes 
place with the world’s prophets 
and seers; with Isaiah, with 
Plato, and the wisest of the 
ancients. 

“A prophet is one who dis- 
cerns the signs of the times so 
accurately that he can predict 
the outcome of present events. - 
His sight is the sight of all, but 
deeper and more penetrating. 
There is nothing supernatural 
in his gift. He sees eternal 
principles where other men see 
only facts.” Dr. Wicks illus- 
trated how Emerson showed his 
prophetic gift in foreseeing some 
of the greatest discoveries and 
inventions of the century, and 
also spoke of Emerson’s predic- 
tion of the coming of a new reli- 


ligion based on the moral nature 
of man. 

“We speak of Emerson as 
leaving the church and the min- 
istry,” said Dr. Wicks. ‘He 
never left either. He took away his body, 
but his spirit has remained with you, and 
his ministry has never ceased. This pulpit 
is as much the pulpit of Emerson as the 
one that stood in your old building. The 
yoice you hear is not the echo of his—he 
would deprecate that—but there is the 
same prophetic note, the insistence on self- 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON: AN UNFAMILIAR PORTRAIT 


From a miniature painting by Mrs. Richard Hildreth, in 1844, when 
he was thirty-one, about two years after his withdrawal from the 


Second Church in Boston 


quarterly, the Second Church records show, 
with the understanding that “when in the 
course of Divine Providence the connexion 
of the senior pastor with this society be 
dissolved,” the compensation was to be- 
come $1,800, payable quarterly. Finan- 
cially, the terms were considerably in ad- 
vance of the salary given to Emerson’s 


thirty cords of wood. 

The program of ordination of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson shows 
the names of some of the noblest 
churchmen of a century ago. 
The introductory prayer was by 
Dr. John Pierce, for half a 
century minister of the First 
Church in Brookline, Mass. The 
sermon on the theme, “Preach- 
ing Peace by Jesus Christ,’ was 


delivered by Emerson’s uncle, 
Dr. Samuel Ripley, who for 


thirty-eight years was minister 
in Waltham, Mass. It was in 
Dr. Samuel Ripley’s church that 
Emerson preached his first ser- 
mon, October 15, 1826, five days 
after he was “approbated to 
preach” by the Middlesex Asso- 
ciation of Ministers. 

Dr. Ezra Ripley,‘ Emerson’s 
step-grandfather and. for forty 
years minister in Concord, Mass., 
gave the charge to the minister, 
and Dr. Ezra Stiles Gannett, Dr. 
Channing’s colleague and suc- 
cessor at the Federal Street 
Chureh, now the Arlington 
Street Church, gave the address 
to the society. The ordaining 


prayer was by Dr. Francis 
Parkman of the New North 
Chureh in Boston, and Dr. 
Charles Wentworth Upham, 
brother-in-law of Dr. Oliver 


Wendell Holmes, offered the 
concluding prayer. Dr. Upham 
was minister of the First Church 
in Salem, Mass., for twenty 
years and was editor of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER in 1845. 
The church records show that 
a special committee was as- 
signed to taking charge of the music and 
“to procuring original hymns to be written 
for the occasion,” but they do not give the 
names of the composers. Dr. Parkman’s 
meeting-house was procured “for the pro- 
prietors and male worshippers to assemble 
in, previous to forming the procession,” 
and a committee provided refreshments 
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for the church singers. 

In July, 1828, the com- 
mittee on supply reported 
orally that they had en- 


gaged “Mr. R. W. Emerson by 


to supply the pulpit for 
the present,” 
record books of the 
church, which date back 
to the days of Rev. John 
Mayo and Rey. Increase 
Mather in the 1600's. are 
receipts signed by kmer- 
son, showing in one in- 
stance where he received 
$67.50 “for the supply of 
Rev. Mr. Ware’s pulpit for 
the month of November 
1828, with the exception 
of one Sunday and includ- 
ing Thanksgiving Day.” 
That Emerson ap- 
proached the duties of 
junior pastor in all mod- 
esty is apparent in his 
letter of acceptance dated 
at Cambridge, January 30, 


and in the | file 
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accomplishment through 
human means which at 
first led me to enter it. I 
should be unfaithful to 
myself if any change of 
circumstances could  di- 
minish my devotion to the 
cause of divine truth. ... 
(Let me hope) that a dif- 
ference of opinion as to 
the value of an ordinance 
will be overlooked by us 
in our common devotion to 
what is real and eternal.” 

Dr. Edward A. Horton, 
for twenty-five years chap- 
lain of the Massachusetts 
Senate, for eighteen years 
president of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, 
and for twelve years min- 
ister of the Second 
Church, when it was in 
Copley Square, years aft- 
erward paid his respects 
to Emerson at his home in 
Concord, after preaching 


1829. This letter, yellowed by time, opens make a difference of opinion of no greater in the Concord church. When he referred 
“If importance, the occasion of finishing so to the crisis at the Second Church, Emer- 
my own feelings could have been con- many and so valuable functions as belong son said gently and without a suggestion 
sulted, I should have desired to postpone, to that office. I have the same respect for of resentment, “Mr. Horton, I had hoped 
at least for several months, my entering the great objects of the Christian ministry, that they would agree with me, but they 
into this solemn office. I do not now and the same faith in their gradual decided the other way, and so we parted.” 


with his acceptance, and continues: 


approach it with any sanguine con- 
fidence in my abilities or in my 
prospects. I come to you in weak- 
ness and not in strength. In a 
short life [Emerson was then less 
than twenty-six] I have yet had 
abundant experience of the uncer- 
tainty of human hopes. I have 
learned the lesson of my utter de- 
pendency; and it is in a devout 
reliance upon other strength than 
my own, in a humble trust in God 
to sustain me, that I put forth my 
hand to His great work. But, 
brethren, whilst I distrust my pow- 
ers, I must speak firmly of my 
purposes. I well know what are 
the claims on your part to my best 
exertions, and I shall meet them 
as far as in me lies, by a faithful 
performance of duty. I shun no 
labour. I shall do all that I can.” 

When three years later a differ- 
ence of opinion arose between 
church and pastor about the man- 
ner in which the ordinance of the 
Lord’s Supper should be adminis- 
tered, Emerson had lost none of 
his sense of the dignity and worth 
of the office of minister. <A letter 
is treasured in the archives of the 
Second Church, which Emerson 
wrote under date September 11, 
1832, the week following his famous 
discourse upon the Lord’s Supper, 
in which he explained that he must 
resign as minister. After express- 
ing his affection for his people and 
remarking on the hope he had en- 
tertained “of living always with 
you and of contributing, if possible, 
in some small degree to your wel- 
fare,” Emerson continues his let- 
ter: “Nor do I think less of the 
office of the Christian minister. I 
am pained at the situation in which 
I find myself, that compels me to 


“NEW BRICK” CHURCH IN EMERSON’S DAY 


Here he preached during his three-year ministry, the build- 
ing having been occupied by the Second Church after the 
Old North burned, till 1844 


Dr. Horton often listened to 
Emerson's lectures. 

“The leaves of his address used 
frequently to blow off on the floor,” 
Mr. Horton said, “but it did not 
make much difference to him. He 
wrote in such a way that he could 
start almost anywhere. I have 
often wondered what Emerson 
would say about the ritual used 
to-day at the Second Church. He 
might say of the lighted candles, 
‘They mean light and I always be- 
lieved in light.’ His theory was 
to use symbols if they were used 
intelligently. I believe he would 
approve of the symbolic manner in 
which the ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper is now administered.” 

Of Emerson's withdrawal from 
his pastorate, which eventuated in 
his permanent retirement from the 
ministry, Dr. Peabody Has said, 
“One of the chief services of the 
Second Church to the world was in 
giving the young minister an escape 
from the preacher’s calling.” 

The theology of the Second 
Church had traveled a long way in 
Emerson's day from the period of 
Cotton Mather, who wrote such 
hymns as 


Ye monsters of the bubbling deep 
Your Maker's praises spout ; 

Up from the sands ye codlings peep, 
And wag your tails about. 


It was under Dr. John Lathrop, 
the patriot minister of Revolution- 
ary days, that the church gradually 
left Calvinism for a liberal view 
of religion. Dr. Lathrop was one 
of the board which in 1805 chose 
Henry Ware, Sr., to be Hollis Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Harvard and 
by that vote brought on the active 
phase of the Unitarian controversy. 
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Unfortunately, but two of Emerson’s 

sermons have been printed, but his jour- 
nals and essays leave no doubt about the 
kind of preaching he gave the Second 
| Church. His journal for the years from 
4 1830 to 1832 abounds in such thoughts as 
] these : 
“The question arises, doubtless, Have 
i we not the power to make ourselves what 
we will by steadfast exertions? We do 
| # not snuff a scent that is laid already. We 
i do not grow up like a plant according to 
| a conformation of a seed. On the contrary, 
i it is the privilege of our nature over that 
| of flowers and brutes that we are our 
own law.” 

“The Religion that is afraid of science 
dishonors God and-commits suicide. It 
acknowledges that it is not equal to the 

i whole truth, that it legislates, tyrannizes 

i over a village of God’s empire, but is not 

immutable universal law. Every influx 
of atheism, of scepticism, is thus made use- 
ful as a mercury pill, assaulting and re- 
moving a diseased religion and making 
way for truth, and itself is presently 
purged into the draught.” 

“Religion is the relation of the soul to 

j God, and therefore the progress of sec- 

tarianism marks the decline of religion. 
} A man may die by a fever as well as by 
i consumption, and religion is as effectually 
destroyed by bigotry as by indifference.” 

“As religious philosophy advances, men 
will cease to say ‘the Future State’ and 
2 will say instead ‘the whole being.’ ” 

And so his thought carries ou through 
the essays: “I consider theology to be the 
rhetoric of morals. The mind of this age 
] has fallen away from theology to morals. 
i I conceive it an advance... . I think that 
i all the dogmas rest on morals... that 
the stern determination to do justly, to 
speak the truth, to be chaste and humble, 
was substantially the same, whether under 
a self-respect or under a vow made on the 
| knees at the shrine of Madonna,” he says 
! in “Character”; and in “The Sovereignty 
of Ethics,” he has a similar thought: “The 
first position I make is that natural reli- 
gion supplies still all the facts which are 
disguised under the dogma of popular 
creeds. The progress of religion is steadily 
to its identity with morals.” 

“Our young people are diseased with the 
theological problems of original sin, the 
origin of eyil, predestination, and the 
like,” he says in “Spiritual Laws.” ‘These 
never presented a practical difficulty to 
any man, never darkened across any man’s 
road who did not go out of his way to 
seek them. These are the soul’s mumps 
and measles and whooping-coughs.” 

The stir caused by Emerson’s Divinity 
School Address in 1838, as is well known, 
extended among the Liberal religionists 
as well as the Calvinists. Even Emerson’s 
friend, Henry Ware, characterized as athe- 
ism the statement—‘The soul knows no 
persons. It invites every man to expand 
to the full circle of the universe and will 
have no preferences but those of spontane- 
ous love,’ following the assertion that 
Christianity is not the doctrine of the soul 
but an exaggeration of the personal, the 
positive, the ritual, which dwells about 
the person of Jesus. 

Emerson ministered to the Second 
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Church in Boston when the parish was 
occupying the third of the series of build- 
ings which it has owned. The first edifice, 
called the Old North Church, was built in 
1649 at the head of North Square, between 
Garden Court and Moon Street, in what 
was for many years “the most elegant and 
populous part of the town.’ In 1676 the 
meeting-house was burned in a fire which 
also destroyed some forty-five dwelling 
houses and several warehouses in the 
vicinity. The following year it was re- 
built on the same site. This building stood 
for a century, and then, in 1775, the Old 
North Church, which was regarded by the 
British as a “nest of hornets,’ was taken 
down and distributed for firewood by Gen- 
eral Gage’s orders, along with about one 
hundred other large wooden buildings and 
several wharves at the North End. 

The worshipers decided to unite with 
the New Brick Church on Hanover Street, 
not far distant, under the name of the 
Second Church and Society, in 1779, and 
took with them their minister, Dr. John 
Lathrop. The Boston Almanac for 1848 
describes this third building, in which 
Emerson’s pastorate took place, as ‘‘vener- 
able in appearance, but without any archi- 
tectural beauty.” It was situated ‘about 
halfway from Court Street to the Winis- 
simmet Ferry” to Chelsea. The bell from 
the. Old North, which was larger, was 
hung on the New Brick Church. Injured 
in 1792, and forbidden to be rung except 
in case of fire, it was recast the same year 
and thus became the first in Boston from 
the foundry of Paul Revere. On it is the 
inscription: “The first chureh bell cast 
in Boston, 1792, by P. Revere.” Paul 
Revere’s parents were married and he was 
christened in the New Brick Church. 
After the union of the New Brick and the 
Old North, Paul Revere was prominent on 
the standing committee until he resigned in 
1811, in his late seventies. His home was 
next the New Brick Church, and a portion 
of it is standing. Two small “rat-tail” 
spoons made by him are included in the 
churech’s valuable collection of old silver. 

The New Brick Church was torn down 
in 1844 and a new one, built on the same 
site, was dedicated in 1845. Four years 
later this building was sold to another 
religious society. In 1850 the parish pur- 
chased Freeman Place Chapel, back of the 
Bellevue Hotel. In 1854 the Church of 
Our Saviour united with the Second 
Church under the name of the Second 
Chureh in Boston, and worshiped in the 
Gothic church of the former in Bedford 
Street. Shortly after the Boston Fire, the 
building was taken down, stone by stone, 
and put up again on Copley Square, from 
which removal was made in 1914, when the 
new church on Audubon Road was built. 


Tue REGISTER makes grateful ac- 
knowledgment to Houghton Miffin 
Company for permission to use in 
this article the portrait of Emerson 
and the print of the church. They 
are to be found in the “Journals.” 
The receipt for salary is printed 
with the courteous permission of 
the Second Church in Boston, to 
which. sincere thanks are returned. 
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No Man Can Think Nothing 


MAXWELL SAVAGE 


(In the calendar of the First Unitarian Church 
of Worcester, Mass.) 


“Every man has a creed. A creed means 
what a man thinks, and no man can think 
nothing.” That quotation is obviously 
true, and yet its truth is denied by many 
who believe that liberalism in religion 
means absence of theology. The very sight 
of the word ‘theology’ makes them turn 
their eyes to other words, under the mis- 
apprehension that it means the discarded 
theory of a dead scholasticism. There can 
be no religion without theology, and the 
weakness of much that goes under the 
name of “liberalism” is directly due to the 
belief that there can be. “Every man has 
a creed. A creed means what a man 
thinks.” What do you think? Are your 
thoughts antiquated, childish, and out- 
grown? Are they negative or positive? 
Are they vague, and unequal to the task 
of steering your life? Are they honest and 
courageous with faith? Are they borrowed 
from the past or born of to-day? 

A living religion requires a living the- 
ology. Is yours alive or dead? “No man 
ean think nothing.’ What do you think? 
Realize, your thoughts are accompanied 
by emotions which correspond to your 
thoughts, and your thoughts and emotions 
express themselves in your lives. There- 
fore it behooves you, in so far as possible, 
to think right—to have an honest creed. 


Theology Is a Science 
MINOT SIMONS 


Why is it that people have such an 
utter resentment against theology as an 
institution? I believe the answer is be- 
cause theology has been for so many years 
a dead science, static and unprogressive. 
Strangely enough, it is the liberal who 
can say a really good word for the insti- 
tution of theology. He can show that 
there must be a theology. Religious ideas 


must be put into systematic shape. That 
is what a science means: it is a sys- 
tematic arrangement of knowledge. Think 


over the various sciences—biology, botany, 
anthropology, sociology, etc.; they all rep- 
resent a scientific arrangement of ideas 
in their respective fields. 

Theology is the scientific. arrangement 
of ideas which are involved in our rela- 
tionship to God. There must be such a 
theology, because our religious ideas must 
have a systematic form in order to be 
properly understood in their relation one 
to another. But it should be a living 
science. Theology should be a living and 
unfolding science as the spirit of the ages 
vitalizes it with new truth, and the men 
who are studying it and working upon it 
as freely as men in other fields of human 
interest, are filled with a profound pas- 
sion for the truth and are responding to 
the new interpretations of God’s methods 
in the world. The theologians of the new 
theology are the ones who are meeting 
the world’s needs at the present time. 
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A Noted Chemist’s Reaction to an Interviewer 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


Arthur D. Little gives his view of life and the world, stops where the theologian 
the average man’s remark, “Well, we are here, now 


ventures, and meets 


HIS is not a contribution to the discus- 

sion between Theism and Humanism. 
It is a narrative of the way a noted scien- 
tist looks at the world in which he finds 
himself. It is an answer to the old, old 
question: “Well, we are here; now what 
is it all about?” 

Recently, I gave twelve sermons, entitled 
“This Scientific Religious Universe.” 
Though having been a maker of sermons 
since 1909, I had not understood the con- 
tribution science stands ready to hand 
over to seekers after religious truth. A 
friend recommended a book which -might 
help in the preparation, as kind friends 
will—‘The Handwriting on the Wall,” 
Arthur D. Little, being a collection of 
papers published in The Atlantic Monthly 
and in scientific and engineering journals, 
and lectures given before students of 
science and engineering. 

Reading the book developed a wish to 
meet the author. The meeting was ar- 
ranged. What follows is the result of a 
visit to Dr. Little’s laboratory, Cambridge, 
Mass., and conversations with him. It is 
an exchange of opinion between one who 
had been trained to think in terms of 
science and one who had been trained to 
think in terms of religion. 

Dr. Little is entitled to speak. He was 
born in Boston in 1863. He studied at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
is a life member of its corporation. He 
has been in close relation with the early 
developments of industries which, to-day, 
help give us our modern world: the sul- 
phite process for wood pulp, artificial silk, 
chrome tanning, and cellulose acetate. At 
present, the Arthur D. Little laboratories 
are busy experimenting with petroleum and 
fuels, anticipating important inventions in 
the departments of locomotion and heat- 
ing. Dr. Little is already the inventor of 
significant processes in these important 
fields. 


Faraday’s Face 


He will present a paper before the 
World Engineering Congress in Tokyo, 
which meets in October of this year. He 
has received what is perhaps the highest 
honor which can be conferred on an. in- 
dustrial chemist—election as president of 
the Society of Chemical Industry (Lon- 
don), 1928. 

In 1887 he left a position at a comfort- 
able salary to organize what subsequently 
became Arthur D. Little, Inc., chemists, 
engineers, managers. The concern employs 
about ninety people, more than half of 
whom are trained specialists. For seven 
years the balance was on the wrong side 
of the ledger; then the business began to 
grow, each year seeing steady develop- 
ment, with 1928 showing the largest ex- 
pansion. As other idealists, Dr. Little 
would like to engage chiefly in research in 
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the realm of pure science. But, as he re- 
marked, “Meanwhile my men must be 
paid.” 

Adjoining the laboratories is an inter- 
esting museum, a sort of record of achieve- 
ment, where one sees illustrated the 
marvels of present-day chemistry. On the 
wall of Dr. Little’s office hangs a picture 
representing Michael Faraday, a boy, as- 
sisting Sir Humphry Davy in his labora- 
tory, which is equipped with the simply 
constructed apparatus of that day. Fara- 
day was a great chemist. In his face, as 
one may see it in a portrait in the museum, 
is reflected an abundance of intellect and 
emotion. He prepared the way for modern 
investigation. When we recall that Fara- 
day did not die until two years after the 
Civil War, we realize in what a relatively 
brief time chemistry, as we understand the 
term, has come into being. The best pos- 
sible illustration of this is a comparison 
between the picture of Faraday and Davy 
at work in their laboratory, and the Arthur 
D. Little Museum. ; 


Something Back of It 


Chemistry is constantly making possible 
the seemingly impossible—which, of course, 
is what makes it so fascinating a study. 
Of this one sees an excellent demonstra- 
tion in one of the museum exhibits. ‘The 
demonstration also attacks and shatters 
the often heard complaint, “It can’t be 
done.” All are familiar with the age-old 
formula, ‘You can’t make a silk purse of 
a sow’s ear.” Everyone accepted that con- 
clusion as final until Arthur D. Little came 
along. Experiments were undertaken to 
answer the question, How does the silk- 
worm make silk? The silkworm exudes, 
as the last act of its vermiform life, before 
being transformed into a winged moth, a 
viscous liquid which, on reaching the air, 
becomes a silk thread. Experiments proved 
that in the sow’s ear was a related sub- 
stance. Eventually, from a genuine sow’s 
ear was made a silk purse, now on exhibi- 
tion in the museum, together with a de- 
scription of the process. Also one sees 
there chemical appliances for gas-masks, 
made by Dr. Little at the request of au- 
thorities at Washington, when, during the 
Great War, it was found the Germans 
were manufacturing poisonous smokes 
which penetrated the regulation canister. 

Dr. Little speaks with conservative state- 
ments. This seems characteristic of men 
of science. Is it a sort of reaction from 
the fact that they constantly observe such 
astonishing manifestations in nature? At 
all events, those engaged in scientific re- 
search do not speak in terms of ultimate 
reality. Going about the laboratory we 
met a bacteriologist who was isolating in 
a test-tube bacteria of some sort. I ven- 
tured to ask him what was back of those 
microscopic forms of life. 


“I do not know,” he replied. 

“But something must be back of it.” 

Again he shook his head. 

That is the position science seems to 
take—no one knows; unlike certain popu- 
lar religions which say they do know. 

What follows is Dr. Little’s reflections 
on the fact, “We are here; and—what is 
it all about?’ We pass them on to 
readers, recorded in his own thoughtful 
phraseology. 

“Tf one fact has impressed me through 
the course of my life, it is that we are 
living in a world which responds to order. 
There is design, and a designer. In the 
human brain are ten billion neurons, each 
with its purpose. Take the embryo in the 
egg of a codfish. Let the egg be enlarged 
to the size of a cartwheel. One will see 
the blood corpuscles darting about in the 
capillaries, multitudes of them. And now 
and then the embryo turns over. All this 
takes place in a structure no larger than 
the head of a pin. Visit the Museum of 
Natural History in New York, and you 
will see a glass case in which are highly 
magnified models of Radiolaria, a micro- 
scopic living form. Each exhibits an in- 
tricate, complete, and beautiful structure. 
Think of all those completed and beautiful 
forms of life, billions of them in the 
oceans, and all developing and passing 
away unseen. Beyond the control of man, 
they argue for a Supreme Intelligence. 
Whatever that Supreme Intelligence may 
be, one way to learn more about it is to 
observe its works. If we are going to 
know the being of God, why not look at 
his works, from the amceba up to and 
through man, including man’s character? 


Bagehot’s View of the World 


“Says Walter Bagehot, ‘From almost 
every direction you view the world you 
see a great deal to criticize, find fault 
with, regret. But if you will think of the 
world as having been designed for the 
development of character, it seems as if 
it were ideally constituted for that end.’ 

“Do you realize the complexity of the 
world? Suppose you could identify each 
of the molecules in this glass of water, 
then take the glass down to the seashore 
and pour it into the ocean. Give that 
tumbler of water time to mingle uniformly 
throughout all the water in the seven seas; 
and then go down to the shore and -fill 
the glass again. You would find in it two 
thousand of the molecules originally in the 
first glass. This represents the minuteness 
and distribution of the molecule. Of 
course the electron is much smaller. The 
electron is the smallest indivisible particle 
of matter. It is the basis of all being. 
The electron is an electric charge; hence 
the basis of the universe is electrical. 

“As an extension of these ideas, the 
amount of material that can enter into 
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the human body is of course somewhat 
limited in relation to the immense number 
of human beings who have lived. Prob- 
ably in every one of us are some of the 
molecules which have been in every other 
human being who ever existed before; for 
the component parts went back to air, 
water, and earth, were gathered up, recon- 
structed, and formed you and me. To give 
you an idea of the minuteness with which 
energy can be subdivided, Dr. Whitney, 
head of the Research Laboratory of the 
General Electric Company, has a powerful 
radio set by means of which he gets, in 
Schenectady, stations in San Francisco. 
He told me that after careful computation 
he had found that the energy picked up 
by the antenne of his receiving set, if 
working twenty-four hours a day for 
thirty-five years, would be about equal to 
the energy expended by a fly crawling one 
inch up a window pane. That single inch 
of motion represents all the energy his 
particular set received through that length 
of time from the San Francisco studio. 

“Let us try another reach of the imagi- 
nation: take the atom which, when ana- 
lyzed, is found to be rather a complicated 
structure. In that atom is a proton which 
you may think of as the sun, while around 
it are vibrating or perhaps revolving the 
electrons in the atom, much as the planets 
of our solar system revolve about their 
parent, the sun. The comparison as to size 
and distances might be thought of as rela- 
tively similar in planes equally far removed 
from our own. 

“Can life be created spontaneously in a 
laboratory? It has not been done. We 
do not see how it can be done. Life com- 
menced, probably, at the seashore, where 
conditions of atmosphere, moisture, and 
temperature were right. Given the lowest 
form of life, all the rest, up to man, is an 
ordered sequence. What was responsible 
for that first form of life? I do not know. 
Please observe that I say, I do not know. 
Often I am asked, in view of the amazing 
discoveries of science, what is coming next? 
We do not venture to predict. You may 
anticipate invention, but not discovery. 
Many of the most significant discoveries 
were accidents. Priestley discovered oxy- 
gen through accident. Willson’s discovery 
of calcium carbide was accidental ; so were 
Roentgen’s discovery of X-rays and Bec- 
querel's discovery of radio activity ; though 
those men were experienced observers, 
otherwise the accidents would have passed 
them by. 

“Life in some form may exist on distant 
planets. Here is a photograph sent me 
from the Mt. Wilson observatory. Ordi- 
nary telescopes showed this star-cluster, 
known to astronomy as Hercules, as a blur 
of light. But you see here the separated 
stars. They are thirty-six thousand light- 
years away. The star-cluster is one hun- 
dred and fifty light-years across, and con- 
tains one hundred thousand stars, some 
of them one hundred thousand times as 
large as our sun. Is it not reasonable to 
suppose that life exists on planets circulat- 
ing around some of those stars? With 
regard to the establishment of communica- 
tion between us and the planets, we are 
not in a position to say it can be done. 
Light, the fastest traveling form of energy, 
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moves at the rate of 186,000 miles a 
second. It takes light three years to get 
from us to the nearest star, traveling on 
that hypothetical substance, the ether. 
When one pauses to think of the immense 
difficulty of sending thoughts that distance, 
or even to the planets of our own solar 
system, one hestitates about declaring for 
the communication theory. 

“What is coming next? Men of science 
do not know. At a dinner attended by 
scientists in Germany some years ago, one 
person asked if there was any legitimate 
problem of science to which no answer 
could ever be expected ; someone suggested 
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that of the composition of the stars. 
Within two years the spectroscope had 
been discovered. By means of this re- 
markable instrument the materials which 
make up the stars are as well known as 
any form of matter that comes into our 
laboratories. 


Not Church Activities, but Ideas 


“We may safely assume that chemistry 
is going to make continued and positive 
contributions to our comfort, well-being 
and health. Chemists are going to find 
remedies for most of our diseases. They 
are going to make synthetic foods. They 
are going to give breadth and horizon to 
our minds by revealing more and more of 
the properties of matter. All this, of 
course, takes us into the realm of the in- 
finitely minute, and shows us that on a 
plane as far removed as we are from the 
stars, the same order, system, and benefi- 
cence prevails. Chemistry is also going 
to demonstrate that in the midst of all the 
apparent complexity of things, there is 
underlying unity and simplicity. Chemis- 
try is going to help us explain the mechan- 
ism of life, and perhaps some day give us 
clear conceptions of the origins and con- 
clusions of things. No, it is not going to 
probe behind life. We must leave that 
to religion. 

“T was interested to hear of a church 
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recently which proposed to add another 
social activity. A certain young person in 
that church was asked if he would not be 
pleased at the innovation. He replied: 
‘What young people want to-day is not an- 
other social activity, but ideas.’ Men of 
science are not as sure as some theologians 
and preachers of what is back of mani- 
festations in nature. Yet science is rever- 
ent. It has to be, in view of what it daily 
observes. If there is design, there must be 
a Designer. 

“With reference to the reality of spirit, 
you may be able to prove you have a spir- 
itual body; the difficulty comes when you 
try to prove that the spiritual body can be 
dissociated from the physical body. Some 
are finding scientific proof of survivai of 
death in psychic research. To me the 
thought of annihilation is not so terrible. 
When I think of the vast multitudes who 
have preceded me into the unknown, and 
the type one finds on going back two and 
three thousand years in history—the people 
of Rome and of Babylon—I do not discover 
any particular desire to be one with them. 
Yet I can see, unless there is another life, 
that this world, so far, as Omar of old 
pointed out, is an egregious error and 
blunder, and will have a heavy account to 
settle with the Creator. Henry Adams in 
his ‘Education’ ended the book by hoping 
that the world may’some day develop into 
something which a sensitive soul can con- 
template without shuddering. We live in 
a sphere of activity in which any horror is 
eredible. To touch on reincarnation—how 
many would be able to face without mis- 
givings a life similar to the one we have 
already passed through? 

“Tt seems to me that our religion must 
first and last find expression in the indi- 
vidual. In other words, the individual 
personal units must be so dominated by 
Christian principle and practice that an- 
other World War would be impossible. No 
discovery of recent times should prove of 
more help to those who teach religious 
truth than that of radio activity. We 
know that all sorts of musie and other 
sounds are now, potentially, here in this 
room. Why not, then, other more refined 
potential manifestations awaiting only the 
proper means of reception to make them 
evident ? 

“A friend of mine told me recently of 
a son of his who attended church one Sun- 
day by himself. When he came home his 
father asked him what the minister had 
preached about. The boy replied, ‘He 
talked about Christians. He said some 
awful things about them, too. He said 
they did not live as they professed; kept 
their religion for Sunday; and sometimes 
spoke ill of their neighbors. In fact, he 
said so much I was afraid there might have 
been some Christians in the church.’ ” 

In the laboratory I had seen such illu- 
minated quotations as: “Here is the Gretna 
Green between Science and Business.” 
“Practice without science is a boat with- 
out a rudder’—Leonardo da Vinci. “Prac- 
tical men repeat the errors of their fore- 
fathers’ —Disraeli. But that quotation 
which seemed to apply best was Thomas 
Huxley's, “Science is organized common 
sense.” 

Religion, also, brethren! 
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Rome Tells Us 


NLY ROME sees gain in her Pope as King. 

They are rejoicing in every Catholic church in 
the world. But the people and leaders who are out- 
side that communion have no good word for what 
has occurred. In fact, some Catholics have sense 
enough to see that, at least so far as this country’s 
Catholic faithful are concerned, the Pope’s coup in 
Italian politics has injured the future of them as 
aspirants for preferment at the polls in the United 
States. One of them says so. It is a plain man’s 
straight speech, quoted by The Lowisville Cowrier 
Journal: 


“The Italian situation must leave the American Catholic 
dumb and speechless on the question of Roman politics when 
our fellows now inquire about the political aims of the Pope. 
The news is as startling to every Catholic to whom I have 
spoken, as it is for the agnostic, the Protestant, or the atheist. 
It would seem from now on the road of the Catholic seeking 
the most insignificant office will be a road of thorns; suspicion 
and attack will follow and we shall be hard pressed for an 
explanation. Whatever Catholic leadership there is in this 
country will be in peril. The Concordat wins in Rome and loses 
elsewhere.” 


No one has to seek further than this comment for 
the answer that is true and significant. 

our months ago, every priest and editor of 
American Catholicism was lifting his voice and 
printing pages about the purely spiritual function 
of the Church. It was in no sense interested in 
temporal affairs. The vehement rhetoric poured in 
a torrent upon those who were not willing to accept 
the too earnest protestations. It was a_ bitter, 
threatening time. We voted. Time passed. When 
a teeming congregation listened to the Ve Deum 
and the sermon in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, in New 
York, Sunday, March 10, they were rewarded with 
the pure milk of the Roman word. Prof. John A, 
McClorey was e loquent—and orthodox. Said he: 

“A world arbiter is imperatively needed to- day. 

The Pope would be the logical man.” 
‘He elaborated his thesis. He withheld nothing. 
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“A world arbiter is imperatively needed to-day,” said this 
distinguished Jesuit. ‘Europe, America, Asia have within 
their borders the elements of a military conflagration. The 
Hague conferences have failed. The League of Nations has 
been discredited. An International Court is under suspicion 
because of its identity with the League of Nations, because 
its members would carry to the court their natural predilections 
and antipathies, and because it is doubtful whether there can 
be a super-court over nations; for each nation, according to the 
law of nature, ought to be sovereign under God. George 
Washington, who knew whereof he spoke, solemnly warned us 
to keep clear of foreign entanglements. Europeans are past- 
masters in the art of diplomacy; we are not; and every time 
we have engaged them in a diplomatic passage of arms we 
have suffered. 

“Naturally, judges of Europe would be inclined to combine 
against the Western Continent. We can help Huropean nations 
better by keeping out of their conflicts than by becoming a 
party to them. International affairs, we know by experience, 
can be settled not by principles of civil law but by the prin- 
ciples of morality and religion which belong to a representative 
of religion and morality. 

“The Pope would be the logical man. For his rule is coter- 
minous with the earth. He is interested in every national 
government. 

“He would not favor Italy, which robbed him; nor Europe, 
for he must see that pre-eminence in religion as well as in 
worldly power has passed from Europe to America; nor 
Catholics, for, aside from the fact that Catholics are in every 
government, he would be deterred from Catholic favoritism 
by the certain loss of prestige it would bring. If he could 
incline toward any one, it would be the United States, a 
democracy like his own... . 

“Napoleon said that if there was no Pope we should have 
to create one as arbiter of the world. The infidel government 
of France, Protestant Germany and England, even pagan China 
and Japan, not to speak of Catholic nations, have their Am- 
bassadors or Ministers at the Vatican because they appreciate 
the spiritual influence the Pope has on earth. America remains 
blind to the need of a representative at the Vatican.” 


Thus speaks the Church to us. We see that the 
Great White Shepherd of the Seven Hills is inter- 
ested in every national government; that his desire 
is to favor the United States, “a democracy like his 
own”—this “blind America” which will not send an 
ambassador to the Vatican. 

Still secret are the detailed terms of the Con- 
cordat by which the arch dictator of modern times, 
Mussolini, and the omnipotent Pontiff agree upon 
their conjoint future; but one knows enough, if one 
is skilled in any particular subject, to be able to 
assert, after reading the synopsis, the grave and 
even disastrous character of some of these treaty 
provisions. There is education, for example, of 
which Professor La Piana writes on another page 
with authority. Religious education in public 
schools becomes compulsory. It is henceforth 
Catholic education. The reforms in the schools are 
already a thing of the past. For two years the 
children have been receiving a scientific training, 
with information about facts rather than the memo- 
rizing of words as a basis. It was part of I] Duce’s 
imperialist purpose to strengthen the Nation with 
intensive intelligence. Now the whole school sys- 
tem goes over to the hierarchy. Can anyone doubt 
that this represents an incalculable advantage for 
the Church? To-morrow, speaking of time as a na- 
tion’s history regards it, there will be reason to 
believe that, unless something upsets the Concordat, 
the Church has made a good bargain in Italy. We 
choose this one subject of education because it is 
probably the most far-reaching of all; but the 
others, a great number, will be equally against all 
that advance toward democracy for which we 
thought we fought the Great War. 
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As power tingles in the veins of the Catholic lead- 
ers, they will grow more candid and more assertive. 
Even so gentle a Catholic journal as The Common- 
weal, which a few weeks ago in the campaign was 
aiding in the irenic task of taking in temperamental 
Protestants of high degree who ought to have had 
better sense, now says: 


“The Holy Father is once more a temporal sovereign, free to 
summon and confer with even those who may be persone non 
grate to the Italian Government. ... The authority of the 
kingdom of Christ on earth is now, once again, vested in a 
separate and inviolable rule.” 


Where are our friends who said such a thing was 
moonshine, four brief months ago? Where are 
those, even among our own ministers, who said the 
Catholic religion had nothing to do with politics, 
and that it was intolerant to raise a question about 
the Roman power in the State? They are all con- 
vinced by this time, we trust, that they did not 
know. If we may say so with seemliness, THE Ruc- 
ISTER, in its. unwearying attitude, was foretelling 
far less of the inner purpose of the Church than has 
actually been disclosed not only by the action of 
Rome herself, but by the Catholic boldness and 
jubilation in this country. 

We ought by this day to have learned a lesson. 
It is high time we stood against an arch enemy of 
spiritual liberty and political democracy. We are 
contemptible in our liberating mission to the world 
if we do not maintain a vigilant, outspoken intelli- 
gence in a country in which, apart from the Catho- 
lic Church, the religious forces are committed over- 
whelmingly to Protestant Fundamentalism, which 
is in essence Romanism without any of the latter’s 
ingratiating humanness and culture. As a seal to 
this paragraph, we offer a quotation from an- 
other Catholic journal, America: “The Pope never 
ceased to be a temporal sovereign, and did not be- 
come one merely by having Italy recognize that 
fact.” 

It is that paper which has the frankness now to 
deny that they are right who say “the American 
doctrine of the separation of Church and State” is 
a “universal, unchanging, and unchangeable dogma 
applicable to every nation and every people.” Says 
America: “They forget that other and more genu- 
inely American doctrine that the form of govern- 
ments depends on the consent of the governed, 
whether that form be a democracy, an aristocracy, 
or a dictatorship.” America did not talk like that 
Jast October; but it is true, nevertheless, that the 
basic doctrine with us is our free right to do what 
we will with our government. We choose democ- 
racy. We give our souls for it, as our fathers also 
gave their bodies. We not only stand by it with 
the full measure of our devotion, but we disapprove 
the theory of any other kind of government in the 
world, and if we may effectually do so, we shall con- 
tinue to use our influence to change the world, to 
make it safe in, with, and for democracy. 

Other peoples may have what they want. They 
may try to persuade us, as the Pope does now in 
Italy, and as America does in this, to her, alien 
land. They have no more right, nor as much, we 
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think, to try to undo democracy for a despotic order 
like that of Mussolini or an autocracy like Rome, 
as we have to destroy autocracy, because we believe 
we represent the highway of civilization, and the 
fulfillment of the rights of man. 

We regard the régime of the dictator in Italy as 
an accursed thing in its moral, spiritual, and po- 
litieal effects; and we believe the Catholic hier- 
archy, by her thoroughgoing partnership with this 
iniquitous form of government, has done herself 
inestimable injury, and most of all in America. 
She cannot escape the charge around the planet 
that she is in politics formally, officially, and power- 
fully, with the worst enemy of the modern world. 
When Rome allied herself with the force of a despot, 
she crucified her fealty to love of Christ. 


Calvin Coolidge’s Belief 


HOSE PERSONS who believe that Calvin 

Coolidge is popular because in him the people 
see their own lives dramatized will point, for an 
illustration of what they mean, to the first of sev- 
eral magazine articles written by the former Presi- 
dent, in which he discloses intimacies that the 
over-sensitive would call hardly in good taste, but, 
on the other hand, editors and the plain-minded 
find in them human interest and emotion as wide 
as the world is wide. 

“My own participation in the campaign of 1924 was delayed,” 
Mr. Coolidge writes, “by the death of my son Calvin, which 
occurred on the seventh of July. He was a boy of much 
promise, proficient in his studies, with a scholarly mind, who 
had just turned sixteen. 

“We do not know what might have happened to him under 
other circumstances, but if I had not been President he would 
not have raised a blister on his toe which resulted in blood 
poisoning, playing lawn tennis in the south grounds. In his 
suffering he was asking me to make him well. I could not. 

“When he went, the power and glory of the presidency went 
with hin. 

“The ways of Providence are often beyond our understand- 
ing. It seemed to me that the world had need of the work 
that it was probable he could do. I do not know why such a 
price was exacted for occupying the White House.” 


That is everyman speaking in the shadow of a 
great sorrow. Because it is so, the words reach 
into religion, a view of Reality, of God. We marvel, 
who think of a man who has led a Nation, that the 
implications of his credo should be as these things 
are. That last sentence is a revelation of belief in 
a judgment which comes straight out of the system 
of a theologian whose name, indeed, was given to 
both father and son—John Calvin. There is no 
recognition here, so far as we read, of the reign of 
natural law in this physical world, but submissive 
contemplation of another man-thought law, a mysti- 
cal principle, which is called sovereignty, and in its 
expression is described as election, or a decree, out 
of the mind of the Eternal. 

Why did God do this thing? Or, at least, why 
did He permit it? How old this cry! Speaking as 
the theologian does, such an idea is I‘undamental- 
ism. No intimations of modern thought enter into 
the author’s mind. He uses the same language and 
holds the same concept that our fathers held a thou- 
sand, three thousand years ago. 


‘+ 
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— “Literary Broadcasts 


To Remember 


During the last two summers of his earthly life, Rev. Roderick Steb- 
bins, long pastor of the First Parish of Milton, Mass., wrote a series of 


essays which have recently found their way into print. 


Written entirely 


for the author’s own amusement, apparently with no thought of publica- 
tion, the chapters of this modest volume reveal Mr. Stebbins as an essayist 


of n0 mean powers. 


His style is simple, delicate, often poetic. 


There is 


much playful humor, along with deep feeling and abundant human sym- 
pathy. Through these sketches blows the air of the New England country- 


side, keen and invigorating. 


Many of them have real beauty. We have 


read them with admiration for their disclosure of gifts possessed by an old 
friend, as well as with sincere regret that he did not accomplish more work 


of this admirable quality. 


At Home in the Universe 
GEORGE R. DODSON 

FRANKNESS IN RELIGION. By Robert J. 
Hutcheon. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

It is a pleasure to read a book by a 
scholar whose mastery of his subject is 
at once evident and whose value-judg- 
ments we feel to be wholesome and sound. 
We should expect Professor Hutcheon’s 
treatment of the subjects discussed to be 
careful and comprehensive, his conclu- 
sions to be substantially the natural out- 
come of human thinking to date; and they 
are. This volume was written not for 
professional scholars but for honest men, 
ministers or laymen,, who have lost their 
way and who need help in the reconstruc- 
tion of their religious thought. There is 
no evasion of the difficulties in the way 
of faith, no paltering or trimming. The 
author believes that the way out is 
straight ahead and through. Many are 
beset by useless fears, since what is 
threatened by science and criticism ‘is 
not in the last analysis the moral dignity, 
spiritual wisdom, or cosmic significance 
of man, but only an antiquated interpre- 
tation of the spiritual process and of 
man’s place in the cosmos. Our great 
need is such an interpretation of the reli- 
gious life of man as shall make it seem 
an inevitable part of his total cultural 
evolution.” Among the subjects discussed 
are the following: Religion and _ the 
Creative Imagination; The Psychological 
Origin of Religion; Mysticism, Its Limits 
and Present Possibilities; Conversion as 
a Stage in Spiritual Evolution; Salvation 
as the Organization of Character; What 
Makes the Bible Unique; The Nature and 
Value of Faith; The Person and Work of 
Jesus Christ; The Meaning of God in 
Modern Thought, and Hope for the Dead. 

The subject of mysticism is very diffi- 
cult, but is here treated in a luminous 
and helpful way. The mysticism which 
is a fruitful and vital element in all reli- 
gion is distinguished from the futile and 
fruitless kind and also from the realm 
of the occult. Religion, at its best, is mys- 
tical in the sense that love is mystical; 
and some great lives, like those of Lincoln 
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and Jane Addams, may be called ethical 
mystics. The chapter on the nature and 
value of faith is particularly good. It 
sets forth the nature of essential religion. 
The author agrees with W. Morgan that 
faith “is trust in the rational, the beauti- 
ful, and the good as the ultimate reality 
and might in the universe. ... Religious 
faith is among the dauntless, prospecting, 
death-defying adventures of the spirit.” 
It may also be defined as ‘“‘a moral act 
of confidence in the meaning and purpose 
of life, a faith that the universe whose 
children we are contains the elements 
that can satisfy in some way our deepest 
aspirations.” As religious men, “we feel 
ourselves an organic part of a universe 
that is tingling with life. Hope awakens 
in our hearts, and on its wings we soar 
into the world of faith, where we dare to 
affirm that there is something in the uni- 
verse akin to our own spirit, and that 
within that something we will find rest 
and peace.” The author concludes his 
chapter on God and Modern Thought with 
these words: “By such intense spiritu- 
ality, sensitive open-mindedness, and bold 
but critical postulation and experimenta- 
tion, humanity may yet achieve a vision 
of a Greater God who shall take up into 
Himself all our great meanings and values 
and by so doing unify all nations.” 


A Short Life 


Joun C. R. Ketton. By Elmendorf L. Carr. 
Cambridge Mass.: Privately printed at the 
Riverside Press. $1.50. 

This memorial volume is the story of a 
boy’s life. It is a book that many will 
want, not only those many friends who 
knew John Kelton and his father, but all 
who love boys or wish to place in the 
hands of their children the moving story 
of a boy of stout heart, gentle nature, 
high ideals, and withal a genuine boy. 
John Kelton (1911-27), christened at the 
First Parish Church of Brookline, Mass., 
on Whitsunday, 1912, was the only child 
of Robert H. Kelton, Captain, Coast .Ar- 
tillery Corps, U.S.A., and Edith R. Wills. 
His first years, spent at army posts, gave 
him early acquaintance with army life 
and accentuated a natural sturdiness of 
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character. “You are the son of a soldier,” 
Theodore Roosevelt later wrote him; and 
John was ever mindful of it. His father, 
commissioned Lieutenant-Colonel, served 
with especial distinction during the World 
War, later being made Colonel, and 
dying in 1924. The boy was precocious 
and well ahead in his studies; and at 
twelve years of age, feeling his responsi- 
bility, he secured, of his own initiative, 
the position as one of the four pages to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
serving for two years, and saving his 
salary for his later education. ‘The ac- 
count of his experiences, which he wrote 
for the Middlesex Anvil in 1927, is de- 
lightful. John had but one year at Middle- 
sex, when pneumonia claimed him; but 
the honest-souled boy, with his eager and 
loyal spirit, made a lasting impression on 
schoolmates and instructors. This memo- 
rial book pictures one to whom, as Fred- 
erick. Windsor says in the foreword, life 
was “wholly simple and delightful: doing 
kindnesses without effort, doing right 
without display, and making duty a cher- 
ished friend and companion.” Happy the 
friends of such a boy; and blessed the 
mother who holds in her heart such 
precious memories! F. R. S. 


Flip-Flop Philosophy 


Hontrper THAN THOU. By OC. BH. Ayres. In- 
dianapolis; The _Bobbs-Merrill Company. $2.50. 

We have had ‘“jazzed-up” history 4 la 
Van Loon, and “jazzed-up” religion a la 
Billy Sunday, and of the jazzing of music 
and art there is no end; but somehow, 
jazzed philosophy seems a contradiction 
in terms, and this is exactly what Holier 
Than Thou is. Whatever there is that is 
good in this book was infinitely better done 
a quarter of a century ago by William 
Graham Sumner in Folkways, with an 
occasional steal from Thorstein Veblen. 
The rest is “smart-Aleck.” There is an 
occasional clever line, but the nuggets of 
gold are few and far between. At the 
conclusion of all is, “There is nothing to 
be done about it,” and “The fate of the 
universe and the progress of mankind 
must be left to the shysters.’””’ No wonder 
the author quotes the Second Psalm on 
his title-page: “He that sitteth in the 
heavens shall laugh: the Lord shall have 
them in derision.” The author appar- 
ently considers that his task is to occupy 
an exalted seat on the stage and join in 
the laughter. R. C.D. 


By Kaufmann Kohler 


Tue ORIGINS OF THE SYNAGOGUPR AND THE 
Cuurcw. By Kaufmann Kohler. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $3.00. 

Although born and reared in strictest 
orthodoxy, Dr. Kohler, by his quest of 
truth, was driven into the opposite camp 
and became in his later years the fore- 
most exponent of Reform Judaism and its 
most ardent champion. It was natural, 
then, that he should have interested him- 
self in the relation between Judaism and 
Christianity, and the present work is the 
fruit of that study. Unfortunately he did 
not live to see the volume through the 
press, and it is now published by the 
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Kaufmann Kohler Memorial Fund as the 
first of a’ series of scholarly works on 
Judaism. Book I is concerned with the 
beginnings of the Synagogue, Book II with 
the origins of the Church. On these ques- 
tions Kohler has very definite views. The 
Synagogue he regards as the creation of 
those saintly men of ancient Israel, the 
Hasidim, from whom in course of time 
‘sprang the Essenes, who, in turn, produced 
the first Christians. Jesus was a disciple 
of the Essenes, if not an active member of 
the sect. More and more the Essenes 
shifted their interest from the present life 
to speculation about the hereafter and 
inspired much of the apocalyptic literature 
of the time. Thus Kohler would account 
for the Church’s emphasis on the other 
world and its deification of Jesus. Every- 
one, of course, will not agree with this 
interpretation of the origin of the Church. 
It seems to overemphasize its Jewish as- 
pects to the neglect of the Hellenistic. The 
Jssenes, unquestionably, influenced Chris- 
tianity; but Jesus was surely never a 
member of the sect, nor did the Christian 
Church spring out of it. But differ as the 
reader may from the author’s conclusions, 
this volume by a great Jewish scholar has 
much to offer him, whether he be Jew 
or Christian. yO oes 


Tinker 


Tor LIFE AND WRITINGS oF JOHN BUNYAN. 
By Harold BE, B. Speight. With an Introduc- 
tion by Francis Greenwood Peabody. New 
York; Harper & Brothers. $2.00. 


¥ Dr. Speight has written a sound, schol- 
arly, and interesting work, well docu- 
mented. After the pseudo-biography of the 
‘Ludwig school and the pleasant fictions of 
André Maurois, such a book comes as a 
welcome relief. It was Senator Beveridge’s 
belief that a biography should be a careful 
enumeration and fitting-together of facts, 
‘and that the facts should be allowed to 
speak for themselves. This is the method 
that Dr. Speight has followed. Beginning 
with a chapter on Bunyan’s answers to 
his judges, with citations from his own 
works, the author goes on to a discussion 
of England in Bunyan’s day, in one of the 
most interesting and enlightening chapters 
in the book. Whereas in the Established 
Church, adherence to outward form was 
sufficient, it was a practical matter “‘to 
make a religious profession and to be a 
church member among the Puritans.” In 
his discussion of Bunyan’s mental conflict, 
illustrated with quotations from Grace 
Abounding and The Pilgrim’s Progress, the 
author rightly finds evidence of something 
more than a psychopathological case. It 
is a soul seeking release from the bondage 
of sin, but the struggle is abnormal only 
in its intensity. Saintliness is purchased 
at a price. The story of Bunyan’s long 
imprisonment in Bedford jail and his writ- 
ing of The Pilgrim’s Progress is familiar. 
The author throws much new light on this 
epoch in Bunyan’s life in the chapter on 
“Imprisonment Used to the Glory of God.” 
The Puritan was cut off from the romantic 
literature of the period, but in The Pilgrim’s 
Progress Bunyan rekindled the light of 
romance in the form of a thrilling and 
vivid drama. As Dr. Peabody says in his 
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beautifully written Introduction, “This tale 
of the soul’s vicissitudes has a peculiar 
timeliness when, after three hundred years, 
the discipline of the inner life is so largely 
forgotten in the affairs of the working 
world, when introspection is displaced by 
action and meditation merged in service.” 
W.S.S. 


Indians 


Co-Gh-wk-A, THE Havr-Bioop: A DEPICTION 
OF THE GREAT MONTANA CATTLE RANGE. By 
Hum-ishu-ma, “Mourning Dove.” Boston: The 
Four Seas Company. $2.59. 


To say that this is a charming, naively 
told love story, to add that it gives us, 
first-hand, vividly told pictures of life in 
the tepees and on cattle ranges, involving 
all the thrills distinctive of that frontier 
life, with many illuminating interpreta- 
tions of the best elements of Indian life, 
is to touch on its least significant aspects. 
To future anthropologists it will be a most 
revealing document of the capacities of 
the American Indian and of the half-blood. 
The picture of the author, in itself, is a 
revelation that will surprise many. The 
story, drawn sot by an enthusiastically 
sentimental white author, depicts char- 
acters heroic and lovable. After a few 
more years, the rills of information con- 
cerning the dealings of the United States 
with its Indian wards will swell into a 
flood. The entire system only survives 
because good and thoughtful people have 
not been furnished with adequate informa- 
tion. The shameful discredit for the 
situation rests primarily on the Indian 
Office, but no less upon the United States 
Board of Indian Commissioners. The 
apologetic plea that, under existing laws, 
the Commissioners are powerless, is in- 
competent. The resignations of the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen, members of that 
board, coupled with a memorial to the 
citizens of the United States setting forth 
the iniguities of past and present opera- 
tions, of which they must be informed, 
would be more effective in effacing the 
stain upon the reputation for national 
justice and good will than futile tinkering 
carried on for two more generations. 

W.F.G. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Tue Sincinc Goup. By Dorothy Cottrell. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

This book first appeared in serial form 
in The Ladies’ Home Journal. The theme 
is a three-thousand-mile trek across Aus- 
tralia with a flock of twenty thousand 
sheep. Miss Cottrell has written into her 
story the giant battle between man and 
nature, following, in that particular, the 
example set by Victor Hugo in Les 
Misérables and Toilers of the Sea. On 
the one hand, man’s patience and forti- 
tude; on the other, Nature, gigantic, in- 
different, remorseless. The author em- 
ploys a pleasing style, though overdoing 
the use of connectives, a frequent fault 
of the lesser stylists. The works of the 
great masters of style reveal how they 
fell naturally into their method of writ- 
ing, without seeming to make conscious 
effort. They may have made the con- 
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scious effort, but that fact is skillfully 
concealed in the narrative. What Zane 
Grey did for the history of the buffalo 
herds on the American Plains, Miss Cot- 
trell has done for that of the great sheep 
herds in Australia. A charming romance 
has been woven into the narrative. 
E. H.C. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND THE STATRH. By 
Jerome I’. Jackson and Constantine F. Malm- 


berg. Garden City: Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany. $2.00. 
Dr. George A. Coe writes an introduc- 


tion to this book, which was directly in- 


spired by him. Mr. Jackson began it, 
but died before finishing it. Professor 


Malmberg completed it as a labor of love 
for his colleague in Gettysburg College. 
Here one can see at a glance the changes 
which are taking place in this country in 
regard to the relation of the States to 
religious instruction. There are sections 
in regard to Bible, reading in the schools, 
religious instruction in public-school time, 
week-day religious schools, high-school 
credit for Bible study, and recommenda- 
tions for future procedure. The book 
gives court decisions, legal enactments, 
and in fact all that one needs to inform 
him ‘about the present state of the whole 
question. ELF. 


FOREIGN MiSsSIONS UNDER Fire. By Corne- 
lius H. Patton. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
Paper, sixty cents; cloth, $1.00. 

A book of testimonials from many well- 
known men to the value of missions in 
foreign lands. Also practical discussions 
between proponents and opponents of the 
missionary enterprise. Usual and unusual 
arguments met and answered. Some may 
question Dr. Patton’s claims as to the 
need of other lands for the Western 
world’s thought of Jesus, but the book 
is full of broad appreciation of other 
faiths and leaves one with the impression 
that here is an honest statement of facts. 
If there be other facts to set against 
them, still the picture Dr. Patton gives 
must make us ‘“‘stop, look, and listen.” 

G. BiiPs 


Lirk EXpeRigENcE. By H. E. Byrum. Ander- 
son, Ind.: Gospel Trumpet Company, Publishers. 


An autobiographical narrative of religious 
experience, from boyhood to age. Full of 
interesting personal history, with good 
pictures of Middle-Western life. The 
thought and phrasing is that of strict and 
full acceptance of the literal understand- 
ing of Scripture. The modern problems 
of thought scarcely exist for the author; 
but what he sees he appears to set down 
in all honesty. G. L. P. 


Books Received 


ARISTA, THE TRAIL OF A LOST CHILD. By 
Charles Elmer Furman. Boston: The Strat- 
ford Company. Sixty cents. 

A LirrtLn Tk Drum oF THE COMMONPLACE, 
By John Oxenham. 

Tue LATER TH Deums. By John Oxenham. 

Tur SACRAMENTS OF Fire, WATER, LIGHT, 
Foop, nrc. By John Oxenham. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press. Paper covers. Ten cents each. 
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Two Tales 


MARGARET FRANCES FOX 


Story of the “Dang Dangs” 


We all know that Pennsylvania Avenue, 
in the city of Washington, is the street of 
our country’s great parades. And of all 
processions, the most famous is the inau- 
gural parade once in every four years on 
the fourth of March, when the new Presi- 
dent of the United States is escorted from 
the Capitol to the White House. 

One time long years ago, a militia cay- 
alry troop came from an Eastern city to 
ride prancing horses in the great parade. 
At least they had hoped to be provided 
with the prancing kind of horses. But 
when the troop reached Washington, the 
captain was obliged to say to his men: 

“There seem to be no horses left for us, 
so I believe we shall have to go on 
foot-back !” 

This made the soldiers feel sad. There 
was not a speck of dust on their gay uni- 
forms. Their lances were bright and shin- 
ing. They were handsome men, and because 
they belonged to a cavalry troop, of course 
they needed to be mounted on horses for 
the great parade. 

At last a man who had charge of many 
horses went to the captain of the militia 
cavalry troop and said: 

“We will lend you the horse-car horses 
for the parade. We cannot run our cars 
on Pennsylvania Avenue until the parade is 
over; sO you may have our horses and 
welcome.” 

That was long before the days of electric 
street-cars, automobiles, or airplanes, and 
all street railway cars were drawn by 
horses and were called horse-cars. 

The captain of the militia cavalry troop 
knew that the horses were slow and halty, 
but they would do; so he said, “I thank 
you,” and his men rode in the parade that 
fourth of March on the backs of horse-car 
horses. 

All went well until the troop reached 
the place where Seventh Street crosses 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Now it happened that all the ears that 
belonged on Pennsylvania Avenue were 
drawn up in a long line on Seventh Street, 
one close behind another, waiting for the 
parade to pass. 

Some one standing on the sidewalk be- 
gan to laugh softly. The minute he saw 
those horses, he knew them. They were 
the horse-car horses, of course! That man 
stepped: into one of the empty cars and 
gave the bell-rope a quick yank. 

“Dang!” went the car bell. 

Every horse knew that one “Dang” was 
the signal to stop. They were good horse- 
car horses and obeyed signals. Every 
horse suddenly stood still. The gayly 
dressed men on their backs told the horses 
to go, but they would not. They stood 
stock still. 

By this time the crowds on the side- 


walks were laughing merrily. The troop- 
ers used their spurs, beat the horses with 
the ends of their lances, and _ yelled, 
“Get-up, get-up” but the horses would not 
budge. 

The crowds were shouting with merri- 
ment as the parade went on, and the 
red-faced troopers were left behind on 
horses that would not go. The horses 
began to prance, to be sure, but they 
pranced up and down in the same spot. 

An old horse-car conductor was in the 
crowd. He thought it was too bad to let 
a man play such a joke as that, and, with 
one dang, halt an inaugural parade. So 
he, too, stepped in a car, and jerked the 
bell-rope. 

“Dang—dang!”’ it went, and that was 
the signal to go ahead. 

On went the horses then. They obeyed 
the “Dang—dang” and went ahead, and 
the troopers had no more trouble in the 
great parade. 

It was a long time, though, before those 
men heard the last of the story of the 
dang—dangs— 


Dang! 
Dang—dang ! 


in the long-ago days of the horse-cars. 


Little Robin Refugees 


It was hunting season for cats at Old 
Mackinaw. Every day perfectly respect- 
able cats with good homes left saucers of 
milk to creep through the grass in search 
of young robins. It was easy for them to 
pounce upon baby robins that had fallen 
from their nests, or to catch kindergarten 
fledglings who were just learning to fly. 

All over the village, mother robins were 
frantic and father robins were too busy 
scolding cats, and swooping down upon 
them, to have time to say ‘Cheer-up,” 
much less think it. mn 

Children rescued five baby robins, of 
different ages and families, from cats, and 
brought them to us. They did this because 
they knew the story of Socrates. He was 
the year 1927 robin rescued from the cat 
by the same name, who grew and thrived 
and became perfectly tame, on custard, 
until he was big enough to take care of 
himself out at the State Game Refuge. 

There were five of the 1928 refugee 
robins named for girls who brought them, 
or for little sisters of the boys. The first 
we called Iva May Robin. She was the 
neatest robin we were ever acquainted 
with. She was the kind who might be 
expected to get out of bed to scrub the 
kitchen floor if she was dying. 

Then there was Mitty with the broken 
leg, and Betty, who was beautiful but 
ailing. Peggy Robin was a wild youngster, 
but strong and perfect. Jinny was the 
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oldest and biggest of them all, and, but 
for the surprising thing that Jinny did 
yesterday, not one of us would have had 
the heart to tell the story of these 1928 
robin refugees. 

To begin with, all boys and girls should 
know how to save the lives of robins that 
have become separated from their fathers 
and mothers. The thing to do is to feed 
them custard made from one egg and half 
a cup of milk. This diet will save the life 
of any uninjured young bird. And do not 
forget that the most dangerous time for 
any baby robin is when it is learning 
to fly. 

Mitty was named for little Mildred, 
whose brother had given her the queer 
nickname. Perhaps if we had taken Mitty 
Robin to our good village doctor she would 
be living yet. But one of us held her 
while a neighbor bound adhesive tape 
around that poor little broken leg. Mitty 
lived for weeks, but the leg was never 
good as new. 

Now it happens that when healthy young 
robins open their wide mouths, it is pos- 
sible to look straight down almost into 
their crops. But Betty’s throat was never 
clear and clean-looking. Somethinz was 
wrong with her. She had an amazing 
appetite and would eat custard until she 
had filled her crop and her throat, and 
her bill so full that she couldn’t close it. 
Proper nestlings always know when to stop 
eating. Socrates used to wipe his bill 


when he had had enough, and that ended it. 
He would eat no more. It is usually easy 


Faith 
In each arbutus flower I see 
A faith that lived through frost and 
snow ; 
And in the birds that northward go, 
A guiding hand’s revealed to me. 
—John R. Moreland, 


Sentence Sermon 


Under his wings shalt thou trust. 
—Psalm «ci. 4. 


to see the custard through the walls of a 
young robin’s crop. For some reason, 
feathers grow slowly over that part of a 
little robin’s body. 

Anyway, Mitty and Betty were the ail- 
ing ones and always stayed together, while 
Peggy and Jinny were perfect, and, where 
one was, there was the other. Mitty and 
Peggy were little, and Betty and Jinny 
were big, but Jinny was the biggest of all. 

And she was a beautiful bird with a 
speckled breast that was nearly white. 
She wore a black necktie and had one 
white feather in her tail. 

These birds were kept for two days in 
a sunny basement which has an entrance 
on the ground level. The third day they 
were turned out of doors to make them- 
selves at home in the trees and garden. 
A big flower-pot saucer was their bathtub. 
It was placed on top of a dry-goods box. 
Inside the box we put a peach basket on 
one side. 

When we fed the robins, with the top of 
their box for a table, we rang the dinner- 
bell by tapping the spoon against the 
saucer of custard. The four were always 
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hungry and would straightway fly to the 
top of the box to be fed. Sometimes there 
wouldn’t be a robin in sight, but one tap 
of the spoon and they came flying from 
the trees or shrubbery. 

At first we picked up the robins and put 
them in the basement for safety at night. 
That was easy, because they were so tame 
they perched on our hands, or on our 
heads or shoulders as willingly as if we 
were queer, familiar trees. After a while, 
at birds’ bedtime, it was only necessary to 
open the basement door and the four 
friends would fly in and go to roost on 
the woodpile. 

Then one night Jinny decided to stay 
out, and out she stayed. She must have 
told Peggy what fun it was to sleep in an 
oak tree under the stars, because, the next 
night at bedtime, Peggy behaved like a 
wild bird, and she, too, stayed out. 

Poor little crippled Mitty and her deli- 
eate friend Betty always flew into the 
basement at dusk the minute the door was 
opened for them. Mitty could fly to the 
top of the tallest oak tree, but she could 
never hop far and she often stood on one 
leg. She was safe in the basement. 

In the middle of the day, all four robins 
used to go inside the box and perch on top 
of the peach basket for hours at a time. 
One day, when a sudden storm came up, 
they all sought refuge in the basement the 
minute the door was opened. ‘ 

By this time Jinny had grown wary, if 
not wild. She ate custard, but not from 
our hands. Peggy was glad to be fed from 
a spoon until the night she disappeared. 
She had a funny way of turning her head 
almost upside down when fed, that kept 
the children laughing. These four robins 
were all different in their ways and not 
one of them was like Socrates Robin. 

At last there was a bad electric storm, 
and Mitty, Betty and little Peggy was 
never seen again. 

Jinny stayed on for over a week and 
ate her daily custard. Loneliness did not 
affect her appetite. There was a nestful 
of robins in a near-by apple-tree. Just 
before that family left, a big handsome 
robin appeared in our neighborhood, wear- 


The Blossom Bell-Ringer 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


If you still believe in fairies, 

You may hear what I have heard; 
If you're not so open-minded, 

Then you won’t believe a word. 


Scene: a sweet, old-fashioned garden; 
Time: a quarter after dark. 

It was then and there I saw him— 
Saw that flitting fairy spark. 


Then I heard such tinkling music, 
Silver chiming, elfin sweet, 

Straight from hyacinth and lily, 
Blooming at my very feet. 


Gone the spark—a fairy flashlight— 
But I felt him all the time! 

Knew his fairy hands were ringing 
Blossom bells in Easter chime. 


If you still believe in fairies, 
You may hear that tink-a-tink; 
If you don’t believe—well, really, 
I won’t tell you what I think! 
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ing the bright red vest of an old father 
robin. He introduced himself to our 
beautiful Jinny. 

For a few days Jinny and the stranger 
flew about together and hopped over the 
lawn with the apple-tree robins. Late one 
evening, after the apple-tree robins were 
gone, Jinny was seen to fly far away with 
the stranger. We thought we should never 
see her again. But after another day and 
night she flew back. A few days later, in 
the afternoon, her robin admirer came 
calling again. 

That night there was another hard 
electrical storm, and in the morning no 
Jinny came for custard. We blamed cats. 
But one afternoon the joyous wonder hap- 
pened. After being gone a month, Jinny, 
with her red-breasted mate, came back to 
her old haunts. She was the same robin 
with the curiously speckled white breast, 
black collar, and white feather in her tail. 
She perched where she used to perch, 
looked for custard where she used to find 
it, and seemed glad to be at home again, 
even though she must soon go South. 

So all that patience and custard was not 
wasted. Robins remember their friends. 

[All rights reserved] 


te 
When the Pixies Were Busy 


EMMA FLORENCE BUSH 

One fine night the pixies were helping 
the Twilight Fairy in her work of sprink- 
ling dew jewels over the trees, the flowers, 
and grass; of seeing that all the baby 
birds were asleep in their nests, and that 
the butterflies and little flower buds were 
all taken care of. 

It was a beautiful night, but by and by 
it began to grow dark and the little pixies 
began to wonder what was the matter. 

All at once they knew. The Man-in-the- 
Moon had not hung his golden lantern in 
the sky! He was feeling cross and he 
did not want to come out and shine. 

Little Rosie Pixie thought of the reason 
first, and she called all the others to her. 
“How can we work if we do not have the 
light of the Man-in-the-Moon?” she asked. 

Then all the little pixies flew up to the 
sky, where the Man-in-the-Moon was hid- 
ing behind a cloud. 

“Please, please, come and shine for us!” 
they begged. 

The Man-in-the-Moon shook his head. 
“T am tired of shining up in the sky,” he 
said. “I want to go to sleep,” and he 
snuggled down behind the cloud. 

The little pixies tried to pull the cloud 
away, but the more they pulled, the faster 
the Man-in-the-Moon buried himself under 
more cloud, until they gave it up. 

“We must fly back to earth,” they said. 
“We will ask the fireflies to light us with 
their lanterns.” And back they flew, all 
except Rosie Pixie. She was trying to 
think what was best to’do. 

“I know,” she cried, clapping her tiny 
hands, “I know! Old Man-in-the-Moon 
will have to peek soon, and I will be 
ready for him.” 

She flew back to earth again and called 
some of the pixies to her. How they 
laughed at what she had to say! 

They flew to a near-by pond where the 
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South Wind was ruffling the water in 
little ripples. 

“O dear South Wind, please go away 
and leave the pond to us,” they cried, and 
whispered something to her. 

Gentle South Wind laughed 
tinkles, gathered her beautiful 
hair around her, and flew away. 

The little pixies smoothed out all the 
little ripples. They worked and worked 
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When flyers need a mascot 
For a daring airplane flight, 
An Airedale or Skyeterrier 
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until the pond was as smooth as glass, 
and, just as they had finished, the Man- 
in-the-Moon peeked out to see what was 
going on in the world. 

He looked down right into the pond, and 
there he saw his own face gazing up at 
him. “How cross I look!” said he; and, 
before he knew it, he smiled, for usually 
he is a good-natured old fellow. As soon 
as he smiled, the moon in the pond smiled, 
too. The Man-in-the-Moon kept on smil- 
ing and smiling, until at last he shook off 
all the clouds and began to shine as hard 
as he could. 

After that, he forgot all about going 
back to his cloud bed, and shone all night 
while the little pixies worked. 

[All rights reserved ] 
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Girl Explorer 

Miss Gertrude Canton-Thompson, Eng- 
lish girl archeologist, with two girl com- 
panions, started, a few weeks ago, for 
Southern Rhodesia, South Africa, bent 
on finding, if possible, an answer to 
the question: Whence came the fabulous 
wealth that enabled King Solomion, son of 
David, ruler of Israel, to support one of 
the largest families ever recorded? 

Miss Canton-Thompson's interest centers 
on the Zimbabwe ruins, a series of huge, 
circular walls with fortified gateways, 
which for years have been described as the 
remains of gold mines in which King Solo- 
mon and the Queen of Sheba had a con- 
trolling interest. 


Science Gives Avalanche Warning 

No loss of life occurred as a result of 
the great avalanche of Monte Arbino, the 
“moving mountain”. in Switzerland, due 
to warnings given by scientists, who, for 
two decades, have watched its changing 
positions. As long ago as 1905, the Swiss 
Federal Geological Survey predicted the 
avalanche. Last year, because this agency 
predicted imminent danger, several villages 
were evacuated. Though not one person 
was killed or injured, the avalanche. caused 
a property loss of millions. It over- 
whelmed about 6,000 acres of valuable 
chestnut and fir groves, pasture lands and 
forests, in the Arbedo Valley, not far 
from Lake Maggiore on the Swiss-Italian 
frontier. The mountain had been moving 
for forty years. 
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Bronx Fellowship Grows 


Mr. Land tells New York League of its 
work—Final meeting of Alli- 
ances, April 5 

The New York League of Unitarian 
Women met March 1 at the Community 
Church in New York City, to hear of the 
growth of the Bronx Free Fellowship. Its 
leader, Rev. Leon R. Land, said that any- 
one visiting the Fellowship three years 
ago would have found about twenty-five 
persons meeting in a very small room. 
This season the meetings are held in a 
fine auditorium with from two hundred 
to three hundred present. 

John Haynes Holmes, Harry F. Ward, 
and Norman Thomas, who have visited the 
Fellowship, regard it as one of the most 
dynamic and inspiring movements of the 
present day. Its purpose is to bring to- 
gether progressive thinkers, irrespective of 
race, nationality, and creed. Mr. Land 
referred to the wsthetic or mystie side of 
life not being forgotten in the meetings, 
so that the educational value is threefold— 
spiritual, ethical, and social. The growth 
of the Fellowship school is also most satis- 
factory and is only hampered by a lack of 
adequate equipment. 

Anyone may become a sustaining or con- 
tributing member, Mr. Land added, by 
subscribing annually $5 to the Fellowship, 
thereby aiding its permanent income. 

Dr. Louis ©. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, addressed 
the Bronx Fellowship at its 8 o’clock eve- 
ning meeting, Mareh 8, on “The World 
Outlook of Religious Liberals.” At the 
9 o'clock meeting the same night, Dr. 
Alfred W. Martin, leader of the Society 
for Ethical Culture, New York City, spoke 
on “What Human Life Is For.” The Fel- 
lowship is a member society of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

The next and last meeting of the League 
for this season will be held Friday, April 
5, at the West Side Unitarian Church, New 
York City. Mrs. Bertha Papazion will 
speak on the great Spaniard, “Teresa of 
Abila.” There will be afternoon tea 
seryed. All Alliance members and their 
friends will be cordially welcome. 


Dr. Cressey at Petersham, Mass. 


Dr. George Croswell Cressey is serving 
as acting minister of the First Parish 
Unitarian Chureh in Petersham, Mass., 
until the return in June of the minister, 
Rey. Robert C. Douthit, and he is oceupy- 
ing the parsonage. Mr. Douthit is taking 
temporary charge of the work of the First 
Unitarian Church in Memphis, Tenn., 
under commission from the American Uni- 
tarian Association, 


Holy Week at King’s Chapel 


The preacher at King’s Chapel in Bos- 
ton, Mfss., Palm Sunday, March 24, and 
at the noon services, Monday to Friday 
inclusive, during Holy Week, will be Dr. 
William L. Sullivan, formerly minister of 
the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Each afternoon during Holy Week, at 5 
pP.M., there will be a service conducted by 
Dr. John C. Perkins, minister in charge. 
At the service Good Friday, the Passion 
Story will be read from the Gospels an- 
tiphonally, with seven anthems sung by 
the Chapel choir. Thursday, at 8 P.M., 
Holy Communion will be observed. At 
the noon service Good Friday, held at 12 
noon instead of 12.15 P.m., there will be 
special music. 


Proctor to Issue Year Book; 
Glee Club, Orchestra Concert 


The school is to issue a year book. The 
editor-in-chief is John S. Chase, °29, of 
Brockton, Mass., assisted by Ernest L. 
Sherman, P.G., of Melrose. The art 
editor is Richard F. Quimby, special, of 
Lowell, Mass., assisted by Blizabeth A. 
Lambert, ’30, of Tufts College, Mass. The 
business manager is 8. Parker Willard, 
’29, of Dedham, Mass., assisted by Marsh 
Proctor, ’29, of Worcester, Mass. The 
jokes editors are Frederick Tolles, °32, of 
Nashua, N.H., and William H. Willson, 
Jr., P.G., of Reading, Mass. Athletic 
editors are Joseph Mount, ’31, of Reading, 
and Margaret Flanders, ’29, of Somerville, 
Mass. 

Robert H. Briggs, ’80, of Taunton, Mass., 
has been elected manager of the baseball 
team for this spring. 

Prof. H. BE. B. Speight of Dartmouth 
College visited the school recently, ad- 
dressing the boarding students and later 
in the day meeting with and addressing 
the members of the faculty and staff. <A 
recent Assembly speaker was Headmaster 
H. Leslie Sawyer of the Colby School for 
Girls. 

The Athletic Council has voted to de- 
velop track, tennis, and golf this spring 
as ice hockey and field hockey have been 
the past winter and autumn. The follow- 
ing boys have been awarded their basket 
ball “P’: Captain Joseph Mount, ’32, of 
Reading; Caleb Mueller, ’31, of Castine, 
Maine; David Murray, ’30, of Dorchester, 
Mass.; James Donham, ’29, of Upton, 
Mass.; John Wadleight, Jr., ’30, of Bast 
Andover, N.H.; Frederick Carter, ’31, of 
Andover, N.H.; John S. Chase, ’29, of 
Brockton; Roland Holden, P.G., of Read- 
ing; John Rivers, ’29, of Andover; and 
Donald Quimby, °31, of Lowell, Mass. 
Manager S. Parker Willard, ’29, of Ded- 
ham was also awarded a letter. 

The Boys’ Glee Club, including the 
double quartette and the school orchestra, 
are to combine in giving a concert on 
Thursday evening, March 21. This will 
be the first public coneert of these 
organizations. 

The winter term ends March 22. The 
spring vacation extends to April 1. 

The recent Athletic Fair and Dance, as 
well as the presentation of the three one- 
act plays, have netted the Athletic Asso- 
ciation something over $400. 

Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell’s recent 
speaking appointments haye been before 
the Tilton Rotary Club, the Dedham and 
Roslindale, Mass., Unitarian branch Alli- 


ances, and the Unitarian Club of Boston, 
Mass. 
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William Howatt Gardner 


The late Dr. William Howatt Gardner 
had a varied career as minister, teacher, 
and journalist. For several years he had 
lived in retirement from active work be- 
cause of failing health. He suffered from 
a fall in January, 1923, while serving the 
Unitarian church in Sterling, Mass., un- 
derwent two operations, and later suffered 
a severe shock. For the last four years 
he had resided with his daughter, Mrs. 
Ruth N. G. Estabrook, and her husband, 
in Reading, Mass. He died January 13, 
after a week’s illness of pneumonia. 

He was born February 12, 1861, in New 
Brunswick, N.J. In his early years he 
was a Baptist. His denomination and 
local church helped him in his struggle 
for a higher education and in his prepara- 
tion for the Christian ministry. He pre- 
pared for college at Peddie Institute, 
Hightstown, N.J., and was graduated an 
honor scholar from Brown University in 
1889. He studied theology in the New- 
ton Theological Institution, from which 
he was graduated in 1892. 

For a few years he followed the profes- 
sion of teaching, then went to Chicago 
University for his degrees of M.A. and 
Ph.D. in political economy and sociology, 
later completing his studies in absentia. 

Dr. Gardner was ordained September 
13, 1892, in the-old South Baptist Church 
of Providence, R.I. His first pastorate 
was the two churches of Livingston and 
Northfield, N.J. He remained seven years 
and saw the chapel built which he had 
planned. 

But his views were changing, and he 
decided to cease pastoral work until he 
was surer of his convictions. For several 
years he engaged in newspaper and pub- 
lishing activities. While associated with 
The Journal-Courier of New Haven, Conn., 
his name was listed in “Who's Who in 
New England” as a journalist. In this 
city he and Mrs. Gardner joined the Uni- 
versalist Church. In 1909 he was asked 
by The Newark Evening News to create 
two pages of that paper to be given over 
to religion, ethics, sociology, and _ phi- 
lanthropy, which department is still in 
existence. 

In 1914 he accepted a call to Hammon- 
ton, N.J., where the society was made up 
of Universalists and Unitarians, the first 
of its kind in this country. He served 
church and community faithfully. He 
brought about union services with the 
orthodox churches, heretofore unheard of 
and strenuously opposed. 

He came to the Sterling church in 1920. 
Here, after only two weeks. his beloved 
wife and true helpmate died. He struggled 
on alone against heartbreak and failure of 
health, accomplishing much of worth. The 
interior of the church was renovated; 
church and parish were reorganized, and 
a history of the parish was written. 

Dr. Gardner was an idealist and mystic, 
and his life exemplified the words: 
“Blessed are the pure in heart: for they 
shall see God.” 


In controversy it is sometimes a disad- 
vantage to be too deeply interested in the 
result.—Dean Inge. 


————— 
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Nashua Unitarians Have New Parish House 


Of colonial architecture matching 102-year-old church 


FTER years of planning and hard work 
on the part of members of the parish 
and the minister, Rev. Otto Lyding, the 
parish house of the First Unitarian Church 
of Nashua, N.H., has been completed and 
dedicated. Ground for the new building 
was broken in April, 1928. It was planned 
in 1923, when the handsome old colonial 
church structure was remodeled and moved 
easterly, so that ample room would be 
provided for the parish house. It is a two- 
story structure of colonial type and detail 
which harmonizes perfectly with the 
church built in 1827. 

The new building was formally opened 
February 21 with a housewarming, at- 
tended by about one thousand residents 
of Nashua, including Mayor William F. 
Sullivan, pastors of other Nashua churches, 
and friends of the church. On Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, the building was dedicated 
at a family party attended by nearly two 
hundred. Supper was served in the new 
dining-room, and the service of dedication 
took place in the auditorium on the second 
floer. 

Greetings were brought from the New 
Hampshire Conference by Rev. Earl C. 
Davis and from the North Middlesex Con- 
ference by Thomas H. Elliot, president. 
Another speaker, Dr. Thomas Henry Bill- 
ings of the First Church in Salem, Mass., 
stated that three great needs, namely reli- 
gion, education, and society, could be met 
in this parish house. 

Philip Ellis Stevens, chairman of the 
Building Committee, in an impressive cere- 
mony, presented the keys of the building 
to Walter Whipple, chairman of the Pru- 
dential Committee. This was followed by 
the dedication service, with prayer of dedi- 
cation by Rev. Otto Lyding and singing of 
the dedication hymn. 

A vestibule connects the parish house 
with the church, and the interior of the 
parish house harmonizes with the church 
interior. A large bay window extends in 
the center front of the new house, both on 
the upper and lower stories, the windows 
carrying out the identical detail of the 
church windows. 

Entering the main foyer, one is at once 
impressed with the quietness and dignity 
which prevails, while at the same time 
warmth and charm are revealed. The 
Women’s Alliance Room extends across 
the front of the building. At the easterly 
end in the center is a beautiful brick 
fireplace. The ceiling is beamed, and the 
room is handsomely furnished. Adjoining 
this room is a small kitchenette. Directly 
opposite the Alliance room is the large 
dining-room, with seating capacity for 160 
persons. The room is finished in a warm 
tan with peach tinge, and the woodwork 
is of a grayish tan. The room is made gay 
by laequer-red dining chairs. At the 
northerly end of the dining-room are two 
large service windows connecting with the 
kitchen. 

Upstairs in the building is the main au- 
ditorium, with seating capacity for two 
hundred. This room has a modern stage 
with equipment for presenting plays or 
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moving pictures. At the front of the build- 
ing, on the second floor, is the Layman’s 
League room, paneled in oak with a ceil- 
ing of tan, and containing a fireplace. 
A special feature of the building is a 
cement vault for the storage and safety of 
old records of the church, some of which 
have been lost because no provision for 
their storage had been made heretofore. 


Activity, Unity at Westboro; 
Union Musical Service Planned 


Reports at the annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Church in Westboro, Mass., 
showed the church to be in better financial 
condition than it was last year, revealed 
a marked feeling of unity, and indicated 
that all organizations were active. Rev. 
Edward W. McGlenen is the minister. 
These officers were chosen: Joseph. S. 
Gates, chairman; Alfred Box and Paul 
Brigham, trustees; Herbert S. Indge, 
clerk; Arthur H. Lasselle, treasurer; Mrs. 
Albert Brown, collector; Lawrence Fales, 
auditor. 

The kitchen of this church has been re- 
modeled, almost all the work having been 
done by the men. A parishioner has given 
$200 for new equipment. The organ has 
been reconditioned. A special union mu- 
sical service will be held Sunday after- 
noon, March 24, at five o’clock. Organists 
and choirs of the Baptist and Congrega- 
tional Churches will participate. 

This church is one of an increasing num- 
ber of parishes that have a church council, 
composed of executives of the church and 
its affiliated organizations, who meet to 
plan and unify the work of the parish. 
All the organizations work together to 
achieve a current single aim for the parish. 


Quiet Day, Littleton, Mass. 


The annual Lenten Quiet Day of the 
North Middlesex Conference, composed of 
nineteen churches in Massachusetts and 
southern New Hampshire, will be held in 
the Unitarian church at Littleton, Mass., 
Thursday, March 28. At both morning 
and afternoon sessions there will be sery- 
ices of song and prayer. Dr. Abraham 
Mitrie Ribbany of the Church of the 
Disciples, Boston, will lead the meditation 
of the morning, and in the afternoon Dr. 
William W. Fenn of Cambridge, Mass., 
will be the leader. Dr. Fenn and Rev. 
Otto Lyding of Nashua, N.H., will conduct 
a Communion service at the close of the 
day’s program. The meeting will open at 
10.45 o’clock, and the hostess church will 
serve luncheon between the sessions. 


Resigns at Utica, N.Y. 


Dr. Thomas Henry Saunders, minister 
of the Church of the Reconciliation (fed- 
erated Universalist-Unitarian) in Utica, 
N.Y., has resigned as minister of the 
church, effective March 1. For the pres- 
ent, the address of Dr. Saunders will be 
1928 Dean Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Militarism in Education 
Is Luncheon Meeting Topic 


The Massachusetts Committee on Mili- 
tarism in Education, of which Judge 
Lawrence G. Brooks, Unitarian layman of 
Medford and Boston, Mass., is chairman, 
is inviting interested persons to a luncheon 
meeting at the Hotel Brunswick in Boston, 
Saturday, March 23, at one o’clock. Judge 
Brooks will preside. Prof. Francis B. 
Sayre of the Harvard Law School will 
speak on “Can We Get Peace While Pre- 
paring for War?” and Tucker P. Smith, 
executive secretary of the National Com- 
mittee on Militarism in Education, will 
discuss “Next Steps in Combating Mili- 
tarism in the Schools.” Tersons unable 
to attend the luncheon are invited to hear 
the speaking. Dr. Robert C. Dexter, sec- 
retary of the Department of Social Rela- 
tions of the American Association, is a 
member of the Massachusetts Committee, 

A statement by Judge Brooks with the 
invitation says: 

“To-day, to an extent undreamed of by 
the general public, military training is 
being forced upon our young men in high 
schools and colleges. Other large num- 
bers, encouraged by the War Department, 
are voluntarily undertaking military train- 
ing. That is to say, in this country large 
and increasing numbers of our students, 
the potential leaders of to-morrow, are 
being trained for war in such a fashion 
that they accept the inevitability of con- 
flict and are led to distrust, if not despise, 
all constructive efforts for peace. 

“The Massachusetts Committee on Mili- 
tarism in Education was formed three 
years ago to urge the abolition of com- 
pulsory military training from the schools 
and colleges of this ‘State. 

“Now that the Kellogg Pact has been 
signed, a gradual reduction of armament 
seems to be the next logical step. This 
cannot be brought about if the mind of 
our youth continues to be militarized at 
the present rate. 

“Tt. is to enlist your interest towards 
the attainment of this end that we invite 
you to the luncheon.” 


Mr. Backus Recovering 


Rey. E. Burdette Backus, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Los 
Angeles, Calif., is recovering from his ill- 
ness and hopes to return to his pulpit at 
an early date. Dr. HE. Stanton Hodgin of 
the Unitarian Church in New Bedford, 
Mass., Mr. Backus’s immediate prede- 
cessor, has been supplying the pulpit. Dr. 
Horace Westwood preached March 10 be- 
tween Laymen’s League preaching mis- 
sions in Long Beach and Pasadena, Calif. 


Holy Thursday Service 


The annual service by candlelight in 
remembrance of Jesus will be held at the 
First Church, Unitarian, in Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., Thursday evening, March 28, at 8 
o'clock. An organ prelude at 7.30 will 
precede the service. 


Oe heen Pt ae 
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New Life at Hopedale 


Appreciative parish raises salary of min- 
ister, Rev. JB. H. Tegarden 

The Unitarian Parish in Hopedale, 
Mass., recently increased the salary of its 
minister, Rev. JB. H. Tegarden, and added 
two weeks to his vacation for the coming 
summer. Supplies are to be provided for 
the two extra Sundays. This church has 
been making remarkable progress in every 
department under his pastorate and has 
contributed $1,475 to the Meadville Build- 
ing Fund. 

Last year, soon after Mr. Tegarden 
came, he organized a club, known as the 
Men's Forum, which now, with a member- 
ship of forty men, has an average attend- 
ance of thirty-five. It meets twice a 
month, with Mr. Tegarden lecturing at 
the first meeting and an outside speaker 
at the second. Last autumn the kinder- 
garten was reorganized. It meets during 
the church service, so that parents may 
bring their children while they attend the 
service. It is under direction of a trained 
kindergartner and two trained assistants. 
The Guild, the Y. P. R. U. society, has 
also been reorganized, and now numbers 
thirty-five members. A minister of an- 
other chureh, after seeing the Guild con- 
duct the Star Island candlelight service, 
invited them to his church to show his 
young people how to do it. The Guild 
sent two delegates to Star Island last 
summer and had entire charge of the 
service on Young People’s Sunday. 

The Evening Alliance has rented a pew 
in the church, so that any member who 
does not have a pew will always have a 
seat when she attends the service. From 
seventy-five to ninety-five persons attend 
the church services. Twenty-four young 
people in vestments compose the choir. 

The parish has painted the parsonage 
inside and outside, installed new electric 
fixtures, built a garage and driveway, and 
has shown many evidences of appreciation 
of the work which Mr. and Mrs. Tegarden 
are doing. In the midst of varied parish 
activities, Mr. Tegarden has found time 
to write a book on popular psychology, 
which will soon be from the press. 


Eliot Room, Bulfinch Place Church 


At the annual meeting of the Bulfinch 
Place Church in Boston, Mass., parishion- 
ers dedicated the Eliot Room of the 
ehureh, so designated in honor of Dr. 
Christopher R. Eliot and in memory of 
Mrs. Eliot. The present minister, Rev. 
Robert W. Jones, expressed the hope that 
the Eliot Room will help us live true to 
the ideals of Mr. and Mrs. Christopher 
R. Eliot. 


Resigns at Brockton, Mass. 


Rey. Arthur Edward Wilson has resigned 
the pastorate of Unity Church, Unitarian, 
in Brockton, Mass. 

MONTREAL, CANADA—The People’s Forum, 
meeting Sunday evenings in the Unitarian 
Church of the Messiah, has recently had 
such speakers as S. K. Ratcliffe, Cecil 
Roberts, and Ernest Rhys. On March 24, 
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the speaker will be John A. Lapp, eminent 
Catholic writer, editor, and compiler of 
many important United States Federal 
laws, and president of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, whose topic will 
be “What’s Wrong With the Catholic?’ 


Rev. Frank E. Smith Minister 
of First Church, Pittsburgh 


Rey. Frank E. Smith, who was associ- 
ated with the late Dr. L. Walter Mason in 
the pastorate of the First Unitarian 
Church in Pittsburgh, Pa., with special 
pastoral charge of the Northside Unitarian 
Church in the same city, has accepted a 
call to the pastorate of the First Church, 
and has declined a call to the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Ann Arbor, Mich. <A 
minister is now to be sought for the 
Northside Church. 


Legacy to Worcester Church 
The First Unitarian Church in Worcester, 
Mass., is left the sum of $1,000 by the will 
of the late Harriet L. Turner of Worcester. 


Will the Catholic Church Control 


All Education and Culture in Italy? 
(Continued from page 280) 


list of motives, sins, crimes, violations of 
rules, ete., because of which a censure is 
either automatically incurred or explicitly 
applied, is a formidable one, as can be 
seen by reading the constitution, “Apos- 
tolicae Sedis,” of Pius IX, which is still 
almost entirely in vigor. Teaching of 
errors such as are listed in the famous 
Syllabus of the same Pius IX, or in the 
Encyclical Pascendi of Pius X against 
Modernism, are enough to incur a censure. 
The ecclesiastical authority has in its 
hands, therefore, a weapon by which it 
will be able to keep in line the whole 
teaching personnel of the Italian public 
schools, from universities and “Licei” 
down to “Ginnasii” and grammar schools. 
All free research, all independent investi- 
gation, especially in the field of religious 
history and religious sciences, is made al- 
together impossible from now on within 
the boundaries of Italy. Lest this article 
of the Concordat might offer some loophole 
or be interpreted as affecting only ecclesi- 
astics and not laymen of every class and 
condition, an article was included in the 
Treaty which in its general formulation 
covers and extends even farther the ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction. This article (Num- 
ber 23 of the Treaty) says: “Sentences 
and decrees issued by ecclesiastical au- 
thority and officially communicated to the 
civil authorities regarding ecclesiastical or 
disciplinary matters will have at once full 
judicial efficiency for all civil purposes.” 
The words, “ecclesiastical or disciplinary 
matters” are indefinite enough to include 
everything, especially because the only 
judge whether a case comes within the 
domain of ecclesiastical or disciplinary 
matters is the ecclesiastical authority itself. 

The control of the Church over the most 
important and vital cultural and scientific 
institutions of Italy is now secured: the 
sentences and decrees of the ecclesiastical 
authorities will be enforced by the police. 
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Church in Montpelier 
Repairs Flood Damages 


Triumphant recovery of the Unitarian 
Church of the Messiah in Montpelier, Vt., 
from the devastations of the flood of No- 
vember, 1927, figured in the reports at the 
annual meeting of that church. 

All the repairs have been done on the 
church with the exception of painting the 
exterior, and this will be done the coming 
summer. The vestry was badly damaged 
by the flood, and a sum of nearly $10,000 
has been expended on repairs, alterations, 
and new work. The edifice was never in 
as excellent condition before. 

Dr. William §S. Nichols, the pastor, in 
his tenth annual report, paid high tribute 
to Mrs. Dorman B. E. Kent, Charles D. 
Mather, and Frederick D. Long, three 
members of the church of long standing, 
all of whom died the past year. 

The trustees of the permanent funds re- 
ported about $40,000 of endowment. The 
fund has been increased the past year, 
$1,000 by the will of Charles D. Mather, 
and $500, a gift of Miss Martha S. Watson. 

Officers elected were: Moderator, Joseph 
G. Brown; clerk, Dorman B. E. Kent; 
auditor, Dr. Fred E. Steele: treasurer, C. 
A. Lang. Mrs. Earl Merrow and Ralph 
Brown were elected to the Executive 
Committee for three years. 


Increases at Berkeley, Calif.; 
Speakers at Annual Meeting 


Reports at the annual meeting of the 
First Unitarian Church in Berkeley, Calif., 
showed that the average attendance for 
the year and the number of new members 
had increased substantially over the cor- 
responding figures of 1927. Unity Hall 
was beautifully redecorated by the 
Women’s Alliance. The chureh organiza- 
tions are all flourishing under good leader- 
ship and with increased membership. 

Daniel Rowen and Mrs. Stuart Daggett 
were elected to vacancies in the Board of 
Trustees. Speakers of the evening were 
the minister, Dr. Eldred C. Vanderlaan ; 
Rev. Clarence Reed of Oakland, Calif., 
Unitarian Church; Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, 
Pacific Coast secretary and administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association ; Dr. Earl Morse Wilbur, presi- 
dent of the Pacific Unitarian School for 
the Ministry: Prof. William 8S. Morgan, 
Wellyn B. Clark, and Rey. Robert French 
Leavens. 


Prof. Barnes on Mr. Dietrich 


In a recent article on “Reconstructing 
Religious Ideas,” Harry Elmer Barnes, 
professor of history at Smith College, 
speaks of the extreme difficulty of inter- 
preting religion on the basis of the recent 
findings of science, and concludes thus: 
“The writer does not assume that he has 
been entirely successful in this effort him- 
self. The most successful effort to face 
the issue of religious reconstruction in 
the light of scientific methods and facts 
which has come to the writer's attention 
is embodied in the sermons of the Rey. 
John H. Dietrich of Minneapolis” [First 
Unitarian Church]. 
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_ Personals 


Miss Elizabeth Gerould, student at Rad- 
cliffe College who has been elected to 
the Phi Beta Kappa honorary scholastic 
fraternity, is a member of the First Parish 
Unitarian Church in Cambridge, Mass., a 
teacher. in the church school, and a mem- 
ber of the Junior Council, executive body 
of the Junior Church. 


Announcement is made of the engage- 
ment of Miss Eleanor Pryor MacGregor, 
formerly a field secretary of the national 
Young People’s Religious Union, to Alan 
Marples of Charleston, W.Va., one-time 
director of the Y. P. R. U. and formerly 
a student at Meadville Theological School. 
Miss MacGregor was also at one time a 
teacher in the school at Shelter Neck, 
N.C., before the Alliance concentrated its 
Southern work at Swansboro, N.C. 


Rey. and Mrs. Oscar B. Hawes of Keene, 
N.H., announce the engagement of their 
daughter, Adelaide Dunning, Vassar ’26, 
to Karl Karsian, foster-son of Mrs. Ella 
Freeman Talmage of Marlboro, N.H. 
Karsian was graduated from Harvard in 
1926. He taught for two years in the 
Keene High School and is now taking 
graduate work at Harvard. Miss Hawes, 
who was parish assistant to her father in 
the Unitarian Church in Keene a year ago, 
has been occupying a position in the First 
Unitarian Church in Philadelphia this 
winter as assistant to Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin. 


Mary L. Ely, formerly a member of the 
First Unitarian Church in Dayton, Ohio, 
is editor-in-chief of the new Journal of 
Adult Education. 


Miss Elizabeth M. Watts, a member of 
the United Liberal Church, Unitarian- 
Universalist, in Jacksonville, Fla., has 
been granted a lay minister’s license to 
preach by the Florida State Universalist 
Convention. 


Miss Ruth Brooks, one of the young 
people of the First Unitarian Church in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., ranked  scholastically 
among the first five students of the Fresh- 
man class of 650 members at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology for the first 
semester. 


Frank B. Frederick, president of the 
national Y. P. R. U., has passed the State 
bar examinations for the practice of law 
in Massachusetts. 


Miss Maria A. Parsons, who had been a 
teacher in the high school of Winchester, 
Mass., for more than forty years, and 
who died March 5, was a charter member 
of the Winchester Unitarian Church. 


The bulletin of the Church of the Unity 
in St. Louis, Mo., contains a tribute to the 
memory of J. M. Wulfing, following his 
recent death. For nearly a quarter of a 
century he had been president of the Board 
of Trustees. 


Dr. Roswell H. Johnson, a layman of the 
First Unitarian Church in Pittsburgh, Pa., 


Mr. | 


has been appointed departmental editor . 
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of the legislative section of the Journal 
of Eugenics. 


An interesting current book on the many 
popular “isms” of the day is the “The Con- 
fusion of Tongues,” written by Charles W. 
Ferguson, formerly a Unitarian minister, 
pastor of All Souls Unitarian Church in 
Kansas City, Mo., from 1903 to 1910. 


Resignation of Miss Filoon 


Miss Annie M. Filoon has resigned her 
position as minister's assistant at the West 
Newton Unitarian Church. Her plans for 
the immediate future are indefinite. In 
the meantime she will be with hei sister 
at 21 Park Place, Newtonville, Mass. 


First Church, Cambridge, Legacy 


Bequests to Cambridge, Mass., institu- 
tions, contained in a codicil to the will of 
the late Otis 8. Brown, include $5,000 to 
the First Parish Unitarian Church. 
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CHURCH 
DECORATIONS 


Designed and executed by MHarry 
Cochrane have a quiet, restful, distine- 
tive charm—a combination of rare beauty 
and chaste dignity that is never at- 
tained except by the hand of a trained 
student of ecclesiastical art. 


Harry Hayman Cochrane 


Church Decorator and 
Mural Artist 


581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


SPRAY PAINTING 


of buildings inside or out 


THE MORSE COMPANY 


Hyde Park District, Boston, Mass. 
P. O. Box 42. Tel: Hyde Park 1718 
Send for detailed information. 


An Excellent Easter Gift 
GREAT COMPANIONS 


Compiled by ROBERT FRENCH LEAVENS 
A distinctive and inspiring anthology of prose and verse, selected from 
the writings of all time—from 4500 B.c. through the present—on man’s 
relation to nature, to mankind, and to God. 


I have found Great Companions 
an invaluable handbook of inspira- 
tional reading. 

Ernest Martin Hopkins, 

President of Dartmouth College. 

* * %* 
I wish it a very wide circulation. 
Dr. S. PARKES CADMAN. 
* * * * 


It is a beautiful and permanent 
contribution to spiritual and. intel- 
lectual Life. 

MARGARET DELAND. 
* * * * 

It is a precious volume! 

AURELIA HENRY REINHARDT, 

President of Mills College, Calif. 

* * * 

It seems to me that the selections 
are not only “great companions” but 
should be constant companions. 

Leon O. SmirH, 

Board of Education, Omaha, Neb. 

* * * * 

Great Companions is a book to 
hold for the refreshment of the 
spirit at all times. 

Pror. 8S. C. Hart, 
Wellesley College. 


“A Beautiful Little Gift Book’’ Pa 


Nearly 700 pages, Bible India paper, flexible binding, 


J have never seen a better collec- 
tion of the great utterances of great 
minds than this one entitled Great 
Companions. 

W. H. P. Faunce, 
President of Brown University. 
ce Re 


I know of nothing equal to_it as 
an anthology of elevating passages. 
Dr. WILLIAM WALLACE FENN, 
Harvard University. 
* * * * 


May this volume, well fitted to a 
coat pocket as it is, find a host of 
friends ! 

KATHARINE LEE BATES. 
* * * oe 


A model of careful editorial work. 
Rarely can it be said with exact 
truth that a book meets a long-felt 
want, but we can say it of Great 
Companions. 

The Christian Leader. 


* * * * 


I have been in the habit of put- 
ting the book in my traveling bag 
and taking it with me. 

DANIEL WILLARD, 

Pres. of the Baltimore & Ohio RR,» 

ary 


¥ 


The Boston Herald 


pocket edition 
Regular edition, blue fabrikoid binding, $2.50 
Special edition, blue leather, bored, m* $5.00 


At all booksellers or 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 


_ program 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


EASTER 
O let me find 
THEE 
in each green proof 
OF LIFE 
that springs from death 


$10,000 to Hopedale Parish 


The Unitarian Parish of Hopedale, 
Mass., receives $10,000 in the will of the 
late Mrs. Hannah Thwing (Draper) 
Osgood of Hopedale. 


Southern Conference, New Orleans 


The annual meeting of the Southern 
Unitarian Conference will be held in New 
Orleans, La., April 16, 17, and 18. “In- 
dustrialism and Religious Values” will be 
the general theme. 


Pageant at First Church, Boston 


The young people of the First Church 
in Boston, Mass., will present “The Con- 
secration of Sir Galahad,” Palm Sunday, 
March 24, at 4.30 p.m. The minister, Dr. 
Charles E. Park, will deliver a_ short 
address. 


Harvard Street Church, Cambridge 


The Harvard Street Unitarian Church 
in Cambridge, Mass., will hold its annual 
candlelight service on Holy Thursday eve- 
ning, March 28, at eight o’clock, in mem- 
ory of the Last Supper of Jesus and his 
disciples. In 1928 this was one of the 
best attended services of the year. 


Gains in Sacramento 


The year 1928 showed gains in member- 
ship at the First Unitarian Church in 
Sacramento, Calif., which bring its roll 
to above one hundred persons, for the first 
time in its history. The increase during 
the past year was nearly twenty-five per 
cent. The minister, Rev. Robert E. Starkey, 
formerly assistant at the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., was called to 
Sacramento a little over a year ago. 


Older Young People Organize 


An organization of the older young 
people and the young married couples of 
All Souls Church, Unitarian-Universalist. 
in Braintree, Mass., has been formed for 
social and cultural purposes. At each 
monthly meeting, the supper and general 
feature are followed by four 
group meetings devoted to literature, 
drama, music, and civic improvement. In 
addition, there are frequent separate meet- 
ings of these groups on other nights. 

Organizations of this age in Unitarian 
parishes are on the increase. A similar 
group has just been formed in All Souls 
Unitarten Chureh of Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Dl TREC TO hae 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


solicits contributions to make possi- 
ble the continuance of its program, 
particularly its preaching missions, 
its aid to Unitarian churches work- 
ing among college students, and its 
lectures on the Bible and evolution 
in the South. The League’s Council 
suggests these forms of special yearly 
memberships: 


Contributing Laymen...... $10 
Subscribing Laymen..... ~- $25 
Maintaining Laymen...... $50 
Sustaining Laymen........ $100 
Supporting Laymen....... $500 


Send Contributions to 
Henry D. SHARPE, Treasurer 


SrxTEEN BpACON STREET, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Spring Quarter begins April 1, 1929, 
at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affili- 
ated theological schools; and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and social service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It offers courses for parish assistauts 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in edueation, psychology, sociol 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, ete. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, 
respectively, at minimum rates. 

For information write Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect, 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


luvites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, {ncluding summer sessions. 
{deal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg 
ing; generous scholarships for; superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semer- 
ter begins August 19, 1929. 


For Kegister of the School, or further tn- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Reese, D.D., PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences 
A College not so large as to make instrue 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields 


For catalogue or information, address 
The Registrar 
LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantayes 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTMNSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. ae eign” R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 

285 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rev. Watrter 8. Swisuer, Pres. 


For the trainmng of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. 


For particulars address the Dean. 


MISS HARRIET &. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


A Progressive Preparatory School tn the Country 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely oC uipped, beautifully situated. Liberai 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


Donations for Rummage Sale of March 380 
may be left any day at the First Church in 
Boston, Marlborough Street entrance, corner 
of Berkeley. 


B. Farnaam Smita, Pres. 
5 Academy Lane, 
Concord, Mass 


RIDES FOR INVALIDS 


A Philanthropic Undertaking Giving Motor 
Drives—Car and Harbor Tickets 


Your Financial Support Solicited 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 Boylston Street, - Boston 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
19 Congress St, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Peace Conference in Columbus, O. 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter, head of the Social | 


Relations Department of the American 
Unitarian Association, served as recording 
secretary of the conference on the Church 
and World Peace, held from March 6 to 8 
in Columbus, Ohio. Because of illness, 
Rey. Dilworth Lupton was unable to serve 
as one of the Association’s delegates at 
the conference, and Miss Gertrude Taft, 
director of religious education at the 
Cleveland church, served in his place. 


Parish Notes 


Lexincton, MAss.—The first of a series 
of union Holy Week services in Lexing- 
ton will be held in the Unitarian Church, 
Monday, March 25. 


ROSLINDALE, MAass.—“Approach to God” 
is the subject of Lenten meditation at the 
Sunday vespers, at four o'clock, being held 
in the Unitarian Church. 


Fast BripGEwATER, MAss.—Sunday eve- 
nings, special Lenten conferences are being 
held in the First Parish Unitarian Church, 
under auspices of the Y. P. R. U. society. 
The general subject is “The Book Nobody 
Knows.” 


Concorp, N.H.—The Unitarian Church 
will hold a Communion service, Thursday, 
March 28, at 7.45 p.m., “in memory of the 
fidelity of Christ, of all who have been 
faithful to life’s obligations, and in 
memory of all those who, during the past 
year, have passed from our midst.” 


Boston, Mass.—At the annual meeting 
of the First Church, the following officers 
were elected: Moderator, Eliot N. Jones; 
clerk, Marshall B. Fanning; treasurer, 
Joseph G. Francis; new members of the 
Executive Committee to serve three years, 
Miss Mary E. Bradlee, William C. Craw- 
ford, and Paul Dudley Dean. 


Taunton, Mass.—‘Quiet Hour” serv- 
ices are being held at the Unitarian 
Church, Thursday afternoons during Lent, 
at 4.30 o’clock. Organ music is followed 
by a solo and a short address by the min- 
ister, Rev. Dan H. Fenn, and the service 
is closed with silent prayer. 


OmanHa, NeB.—Mrs. R. A. McNown, 
BE. S. Miller, and Leon O. Smith were 
chosen trustees at the annual meeting of 
the First Unitarian Church. Dr. William 
N. Anderson was named by the trustees 
as chairman; William Phillips continues 
as treasurer, and Leon O. Smith as 
secretary. 


Boston, Mass.—A new work by George 
W. Chadwick, director of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, “Cortege,” had its 
first presentation from the manuscript, 
February 4, at a joint recital in Jordan 
Hall given by Homer Humphrey, organist 


member of the Conservatory faculty, and 
by the choir of the Second Church. 
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THREE NEW TRACTS 
LIVE WIRES 


Interpreting the Church to the World 
By REV. CHRISTOPHER ELIOT, LL.D. 


We, you and J, are the messengers of the Church, going forth to translate its 
message of faith, hope, and love into words the world outside can understand. First, 
however, we must interpret that message to ourselves. 


A. U. A. No. 310 


MAKING THE GRADE 


By REV. MINOT SIMONS, -D.D. 
Live by the day, bear the burdens of each day, climb each day. Keep heart 


and mind on the thing to be done, the step to be taken, the thing brought to pass, 
and the mount of perplexity and trial is eventually climbed. 


A. U. A. No. 311 


THE VOICE OF UNITARIAN YOUTH 


These three striking sermons were selected by the Committee of the Young 
People’s Religious Union as representative, and were delivered on Young People’s 
Sunday, 1928. They reveal an awakened spiritual insight and a freshness of vision 
that stimulated the hearts of the listeners. 


R. F. N. A. No. 13 
The above pamphlets are published for free distribution. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


The 


120 Boylston St., Boston - 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky.—The sermons preached 


of the Second Church in Boston and a| by Rev. Lon R. Call in the First Unitarian 
Chureh are printed each week as a part 


of The Louisville Unitarian. 


UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 


Organized 1886 Incorporated 1894 


“To work for the cause of Temperance in whatever ways may 
seem to it wise and right.” 


Annual membership $1.00 
Life membership $50.00 


Contributions appreciated. 


Now is the time to give the United States Government our strong- 
est moral support in its effort to achieve our early hope. 


To become a member sign this application and send to 


Mr. Epwarp P. Furper, Treas. 
25 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


ADDRESS 
Amount Inclosed $ 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Seeretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Everett O. Fisk & Co. 
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Diner: “Hey, waiiter—hey!” Waiter: 
“All right, Sir, but we shall have to send 
out for it.’—Punch. 


She (playing piano): “That was ‘Sieg- 
fried’s Death.’” He: “I am not sur- 
prised.”—Lustige Blaetter. 


An Americanism, according to The 
Bridgeport Télegram, is riding in a closed 
car and buying an exerciser and a violet- 
ray lamp to take the place of a walk in the 
sunshine. 


“Well, Mrs. Harris,’”’ said the vicar, “so 
your poor husband has joined the Great 
Majority?” “Oh, don’t say that, sir,’”’ said 
Mrs. Harris. “I’m sure ‘e wasn’t as bad 
as all that.” 


“Tsn’t it hard,’ said the landlady, “to 
think this poor lamb was cut down in its 
youth to satisfy our appetites?” “Yes,” 
replied the unhappy boarder at the end of 
the table; “it is tough.’”—Pearson’s. 


In the opinion of Christopher Morley,— 
The man who never in his life 
Has washed the dishes for his wife, 
Or polished up the silver plate, 
He still is lafgely celibate. 


A little girl heard her grandmother 
reading to herself the hymn in which are 
the words, “And Satan trembles when he 
sees the weakest saint upon his knees.” 
“But, Grandma,” she said, ‘‘Why should 
Satan let the saint sit on his knees if it 
makes him tremble?” 


In Morley’s “Modern Characteristics” is 
the story of the Irish M.P., who, reading 
from a pile of manuscript which seemed 
to be good for at least five hours more, was 
asked by the speaker if he ‘‘could not give 
the pith of it.’ “The pith of it!’ cried the 
indignant Hibernian, “Sure and it’s all 
pith !” 


A religious contemporary has shocked 
some of its readers profoundly by say- 
ing: “Heaven will hardly be Heaven if 
you can’t do something or at 
any rate, that’s what makes Heaven 
here.” Strange what a difference the 
omission of a little “f” makes. Of course it 
was the printer again; but it is comfort- 
ing for the crooks.—Christian Life 


A young minister went in his younger 
days to preach in a certain Lancashire 
town. At the close of the service, an old 
lady came up and said: “Well, young man, 
you’ve done very well and you'll get on.” 
“Thank you very much,” he replied; “it 
is very good of you to say so.” “Not at 
all,” came the unexpected rejoinder; “I 
allus says it to all the young men as comes 
‘ere.”—London Inquirer. 


A few years ago there was a consider- 
able flutter in certain ecclesiastical dove- 
cotes on the appearance of what was gen- 
erally held to be a daringly heretical book 
on the miraculous element in Christianity, 
about which the authorities had intimated 
their severe displeasure to the author. I 
went to the local library to borrow a copy. 
“Have you Thompson’s book on Miracles— 
just out, you know?” I asked. The attena- 
ant looked wise. “Let me see—that is 
fiction, isn’t it?” “That's what the Bishop 
says,” I murmured.—London Inquirer. 
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IT WILL HAPPEN TO YOU 


Some minister who has _ faithfully 
served your church will some day grow 
old. You will wonder how much he has 
saved for his old age out of his modest 
salary. Then you will be glad the Pension 
Society has been collecting funds all these 
twenty-three years for his pension. Have 
you—has your chureh contributed? Now 
is the time of year to send something 
generous to 

Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON : 


a Rie following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


2 Next to State House 
= Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 


TMU 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents r word. 

count for 6 or more in ms. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
Preston, Mgr. Domestic Bureau. 56 Melrose 
Street, Boston, Mass. Graduate, semi-trained, 
and practical nurses; nursery girls, male 
nurses, attendants; governess, managing house- 
keeper, caretakers, butlers, cooks, waitress, 
parlormaid, dressmakers, seamstresses, cham- 
bermaids, laundress, married couples, general 
man, gardener, chauffeurs, general maids, 
kitchen maid, farmers, and new arrivals. 
Not open on Saturday. Not open in August. 
Special care given to our New England guests. 
CapiroL 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. 


EUROPE 


$308 to $1,405 
Send for booklet 


TEMPLES TOURS 


445-D Park Square Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Our Children 


Two Tales: Story of the ‘‘Dang Dangs”’; Little 
Robin Refugees, by Margaret Frances Fox . 240 
When the Sa Were a is Emma —— 


Boshi). 7. ove. F 241 
Poetry 
The Blossom Bell-Ringer, by Daisy D. Stephen- 
son; In His Element, by Marjorie Dillon . . 241 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THD DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples 
School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (16380), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles E. Park, D.D:, minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.m. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
Vesper service, Thursday at 4.30 P.M. 
seats free at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rey. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus 
of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. 
Bac., organist and choirmaster. Sunday at 
11 a.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by Dr. 
William L. Sullivan. Daily services in Holy 
Week: Monday to Thursday, 12.15 pP.m., Dr, 
William L. Sullivan; 5 p.m., Dr. Perkins. 
Thursday, 8 p.M., Holy Communion. Good 
Friday, 12 noon, Dr. Sullivan; 5 p.m., Passion 
Story, with anthems. 


BOSTON, MASS.—PARKER MEMORIAL 
AND BULFINCH PLACE CHURCH. Rev. 
Christopher R. Eliot, Minister Emeritus; Rey. 
Robert W. Jones, Minister and Director. After- 
noon service at 3.15. Evening service at 7.45. 
March 24: Jhulan Hassan Khan will speak. 
At 7 P.M. a one-act play, “The Finger of God,” 
by Percival Wilde, will be given. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rey. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister, 9.30 
A.M., Church School. 11 A.M., Morning service. 
Rev. William W. Fenn, D.D. will preach. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
ares D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH Buclid Ave. at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 a.m. Church School; 11 a.st., Morn- 
ing service. 


MILTON, MASS. IRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 
11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Church serv- 
ice, Sunday, 11 a.m. The church is open 
daily for rest and prayer. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). Church services at 11 a.m, Visitors are 
cordially invited to make themselves known to 
the minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


